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The Publishers The Geographical Magazine announce that rising 
costs—especially per cent increase the cost paper the past twelve 
months—have compelled them increase its price once more from 2/- 
2/6 copy and the subscription rate from year. The new 
prices came into force October 1951. 


The special facilities offered Fellows the Royal Geographical 
Society whereby subscriptions may entered reduced rate are con- 
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subscribers will not asked for any adjustment the sum they have 
already paid but will notified the new price when their subscription 
falls due for renewal. New subscribers are invited place their orders 
direct with the Publishers (and not through the Society), forwarding the 
appropriate remittance sterling local currency the ruling rate 
exchange. 


The general public have already shown, their steadily continued sup- 
port the Magazine, that they endorse policy which increases price 
instead lowering standards and thus enables its full value, both quality 
and quantity, maintained. 


There abundant evidence that the carefully selected plates and specially 
drawn maps accompanying articles the Magazine are regarded 
invaluable aids teaching and learning geography schools and Geo- 
graphical Societies all over the world. Moreover the articles themselves, 
though not directed the geographical expert, are often written dis- 
tinguished geographers and invariably people with first-hand knowledge 
their respective subjects. Thus the Magazine has published, the recent 
past, articles Professor ‘Taylor and Professor Dudley Stamp, 
well members the staff the Royal Geographical Society; and has 
featured exclusive articles members the 
Expedition Queen Maud Land. 
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Magazine the promotion geographical exploration and research 
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making grants persons and organizations any nationality any 
part the world, allocated first contribution towards the cost 
the Queen Maud Land Expedition. 
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THE CHANGING ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 


DARBY 


WAS WILLIAM COWPER the poet who once wrote that “God made the 
and man made the sentence that reads strangely anyone 
who thinks about the English landscape. true that there much about 
the English scene that non-human; Lord Avebury began his delightful 
book “The scenery England’ (1902) saying that scenery any 
country greatly depends the structure and arrangement the rocks 
which composed, that cannot described without some reference 
geological causes.” the geologist, and not least the geomorphologist, 
that look for explanation the foundations our landscape, for the 
English scene view today represents collection legacies from the 
past, and many these legacies are from geological time. But not all; some 
are more recent origin, and them that wish speak. was Vidal 
Blache who said that “geography the science places,” but meant 
places modified man and not they were the first morning 
creation. Art well Nature has gone into the making our sweet 
especial English scene.” 

But this point question naturally arises. Where shall begin our 
search for the origins this humanized landscape? answer this 
fairly clear; the coming the opened new chapter the 
history the settlement and land-use Britain, and the Anglo-Saxons were 
followed the north and east the Scandinavians. Both groups invaders, 
with fine eye for country, covered Roman Britain with their new villages 
and, doing, sketched the pattern our English human geography. The 
Anglo-Saxons did not come into empty land, and many contributions from 
pre-Saxon days have entered into the making England. But even so, far 
there ever new beginning history the coming the Anglo-Saxons 
was such beginning. Since then immense and unceasing struggle has 
resulted the clearing the woodlands, the draining the marshes and 
the reclamation the heathlands. Not only have the limits agriculture 
been extended, but its character has been changed and its field systems 
altered. And, even the cultivated land was being extended, was also being 
encroached upon the rising tide industrial development. The black 
satanic landscapes the Midlands and the North are their way 
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awe-inspiring any the realm Nature. Finally, must not forget that 
while much the well urban—has grown from man’s 
necessities, some the result sense pleasure. The landscape 
garden peculiarly English manifestation. 


OPEN 


Fig. The woodlands England and Wales from the Ordnance Survey map 
Roman Britain 


Clearing the wood 


Perhaps the most important factor the evolution our countryside has 
been the clearing the wood which once clothed the greater part it. 
spite the activity successive prehistoric peoples, and spite the mark 
left four centuries Roman civilization, certain that when the Romans 
left Britain 410 was still very largely wooded country. The dis- 
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tribution wood marked the Ordnance Survey Map Roman Britain, 
and repeated that Britain the Dark Ages, has been criticized detail 
but any rate does serve indicate the order magnitude involved when 
speak the woodland Roman Britain. 

The early Anglo-Saxon records are filled with the struggles the Anglo- 
Saxon states and with the Anglo-Danish conflict. But behind the clash 
warfare, clearing went steadily on. Many the quiet villages the English 
countryside were one time pioncer settlements battling reduce the wood 
and thicket around them. The lumberman with his axe and his pick became 
the ploughman with his oxen. New farms and hamlets sprang until the 
time the Domesday Book most the villages see today had come into 
being. not surprising that the Anglo-Saxon described the ploughman 
the “grey-haired enemy the wood.” The success this expansion into 
wooded country shown many the place-names today. Names with 
such endings -ley, -hurst and -holt show the existence either wood 
clearings woodland. Sometimes place-name tells its own story em- 
bodying the memory personal name. Thus the village name Knowsley 
Lancashire derived from man named Cynewulf, while Chorley, found 
Lancashire and elsewhere, was originally the clearing the ceorls 
peasants. 

The relevance place-names reconstruction former woodland 
well illustrated the distribution different types names Middlesex. 
Upon the light soils the south the county, names which not indicate 
wood are common, those ending -ing and -ton. The wood names, 
the other hand, lie the intractable London Clay the north the county; 
here was great expanse wood, and the names register stage the process 
clearing it. Even the twelfth century much this area could still 
described great forest with wooded glades and lairs wild beasts, deer 
both red and fallow, wild boars and How different the scene today, 
but some memory past conditions preserved the name Enfield Chase. 

Some the effects the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian settlements were 
summed the Domesday Survey 1086. Normally, the amount wood 
was recorded one two ways. For some counties the measurements were 
terms acres ter length and breadth. For other counties the 
wood was measured terms the swine could feed, for swine formed 
important element the economy the time and they fed upon acorns and 
beech mast. The sum total the evidence leaves doubt about the 
wooded nature large tracts England. Essex for example was still very 
wooded county had many villages with wood for over 1000 swine, and some 
with sufficient even for 2000. When the Domesday evidence for all England 
has been assembled shall able perceive number such heavily 
wooded tracts, separated areas cleared since the fifth century. 

The records the Middle Ages and later times contain abundant evidence 
that the clearing begun vigorously Anglo-Saxon times was continued 
throughout the length and breadth the land. The demands made upon the 
woodland were various. One important need was for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses and for the building castles, churches and bridges. was not very 
spectacular destruction but, total, the amount wood consumed this 
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way must have been considerable. Another demand upon woodland was that 
the expanding arable. Mr. Bennett has described the role the 
clearing the life medieval village: family burdened with more 
children than their shares the common fields would warrant, such assart 
land was god-send. Here they could utilise their spare labour, and produce 
something help fill the many hungry mouths The medieval 
records every county tell their own story spreading cultivation but much 
the work must have escaped mention any document. 

The clearing continued post-medieval years. the seventeenth century 
that famous agricultural writer, Walter Blith, mentioned woods that had 
become what called cornfields,” and the woods had mind 
were scattered through variety counties. was the same the eighteenth 
century. Gloucestershire for example are told that “in every year many 
acres beechwood are destroyed, and given the the 
nineteenth century the process continued; about 1851 what remained 
the Forest Hainault was converted into arable land. manufacturer 
steam-ploughs entered into contract clear the land, and did six 
weeks attaching anchors the roots the old oaks and tearing them out. 
Epping Forest nearly disappeared the same way. 

third cause the disappearing woodland was the demand industry. 
Lead, copper and tin mines all needed wood for pit-props and for 
glass-making and many other industries involved what seventeenth-century 
writer called “continuale spoile But all the industries that 
consumed wood the most devouring was the iron industry and hear much 
the cutting down wood the iron centres the Forest Dean and 
the Weald. The solution the problem raised the increasing scarcity 
wood was find substitute. 1709, after the experiments the 
sixteenth century, Abraham Darby was smelting with coke Coalbrookdale, 
and the middle the eighteenth century the use coal had become 
common. 

There was fourth demand upon wood. The expansion England’s 
mercantile marine, and the development the English navy from the 
age onwards, depended upon adequate supply oak for the hulls 
ships. The Dutch wars the seventeenth century, the maritime wars the 
eighteenth and the Napoleonic Wars, were heavy and continuous drain upon 
suitable English oak. Samuel Pepys, the middle the Dutch wars, could 
only say knows where the materials can During the Napoleonic 
Wars, Lord Collingwood used carry pocketful acorns drop 
intervals, but this was indication the urgency the problem, not 
solution. English timber never recovered from the strain the wars with 
France. The problem remained acute until, the American Civil War, the 
Battle Hampton Roads March 1862 demonstrated the superiority 
the iron-clad. Within few months the whole problem naval construction 
had revised. But although the timber problem soon became only 
memory had left permanent mark the English countryside. 


Bennett, ‘Life the English Manor,’ (Cambridge, 1937). 
Rudge, ‘General view the agriculture the county Gloucester,’ 243 
(London, 1813). 
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Draining the marsh 


The marsh that confronted the Anglo-Saxon invaders disappeared far more 
slowly than the woodland. Many alluvial valleys were originally marshy, 
any rate subject floods, and have been drained the embankment and 
regulation parts their streams. The history these small and local trans- 
formations has for the most part been lost, but they must borne mind 
when picturing the countryside the fifth and sixth centuries. Along many 
streams the transformation still far from complete. 

interesting phase the story the taming many streams was the 
construction artificial water meadows subject controlled flooding. They 
are said have been first made England that curious Elizabethan 
figure, Sir Horatio Pallavacini, who lived Babraham the south Cam- 
bridge. The cult the water meadow reached its height the eighteenth 
century, and was most important the southern counties Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, Gloucestershire and Dorset. With changing farming conditions 
the water meadow ceased familiar feature rural economy, though 
has not altogether disappeared today. 

When speak the marshes England, usually think not these 
valley strips but the great stretches that give special character some 
countrysides. The largest the expanse the Fenland itself, but there are 
other tracts considerable size—the levels Somerset, the warplands the 
Isle Axholme, Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, the carrs the Ancholme 
valley, the marshes Holderness, and the mosslands these 
must added the coastal marshes the lower Thames and elsewhere. 
would impossible describe all these changes; each story epic 

these stretches marsh, that the great Fenland provided the most 
spectacular transformation. The southern peat area the Fenland was 
drained the seventeenth century. But technical difficulties various kinds 
have since jeopardized this success more than once. Windmill pumps saved 
the situation the eighteenth century, but 1800 disaster was again abroad 
and the cultivated land was relapsing and The advent 
the steam engine again brought relief, but the Fenland long remained 
watery countryside. the middle the century the great copper butterfly 
was not yet nor the ague against which the fenmen indulged brandy 
drinking and took opium pills. But the steam engine was gaining ground; 
the great Exhibition 1851 one the sights which “‘astonished the visitors” 
was Appold’s Centrifugal Pump, and was with the aid one these new 
pumps that the last remaining large stretch water the Fenland was 
drained. Thus disappeared Whittlesea Mere; “the wind, which, the 
autumn 1851 was curling the blue water the lake, the autumn 1853 
was blowing the same place over fields yellow corn.” Yet spite 
the potency Appold’s pump and its successors, the fen floods still affirm 
their challenge, know only too well. 

The draining that took place Lancashire was very different character. 
Here was large continuous stretch marsh, but scattered areas called 


Wells, drainage Whittlesea Mere,” Roy. Agric. Soc. (1860) 141. 
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“mosslands” something their former extent can seen from 
the present-day distribution peat below 600 feet. These scattered areas 
were drained piecemeal fashion the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and the progress the work was summed with pride 
Garnett 1849. Even then Chat Moss, one the largest stretches, was still 
but incompletely drained. Garnett confessed, still much the 
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Fig. The Lancashire mosslands (peat below 600 feet) 


moss its natural but hoped that, lying does the heart 
populous district, and traversed railway connecting together the two 
most important towns the kingdom, will not long continue so.” Today 
the traveller the line can see either hand 
fertile, cultivated countryside. 

addition the greater marshes the kingdom there were many lesser 
ones and the story one them must stand for the others. The 4000 acres 
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Moor, the north-east the city Oxford, were described once 
dreary and extensive waste, perpetual provided 
common pasture for the cattle and geese seven villages around and was 
unhealthy, ague-ridden spot, the haunt the wild duck and the heron. 
Proposals drain the area met with opposition from the commoners who 
raised the cry Moor for length, under Act 1815, was 
drained and enclosed, but not without much rioting. 


Reclaiming the heath 
Generally speaking, the reclamation the heathlands started later than the 
clearing the woodland and the draining the marshes. The dry light soils 
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Fig. The location Moor 


many parts lowland England were inherently infertile, and their develop- 
ment had await the coming new crops and new methods husbandry. 
The full value sheep arable farming could not reaiized until the intro- 
duction rotations involving such crops turnips, clover and artificial 
grasses. When the sheep were folded these crops was said that “the foot 
the sheep turned sand into gold.” The new ideas advocated the agri- 
cultural writers the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries increased the 
technical mastery that made reclamation possible. 

The reward was reaped the eighteenth century, and the light soils 
western Norfolk there were remarkable changes. Here the beginning the 
century great expanses warren met the eye, where “two rabbits struggled 
for every blade grass.” was Raynham that the second Viscount 


John Dunkin, ‘Oxfordshire: The history and antiquities the Hundreds 
Bullington and Ploughley,’ vol. 119 (London, 1823). 
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Townshend retired 1730 from the disappointments and vexations 
politics, and the rest his life was given the development his estate. 
particular, devoted himself advocating the famous Course 
which wheat, turnips, barley and clover followed one another 
rotation. The success his effort was spectacular, and within few years the 
warrens around Raynham were converted into productive arable land. 

Some twelve miles the north lay the village Holkham, the home the 
Coke family, and here the middle the eighteenth century there was 
similar transformation. Others also shared the rewards gained from 
the Husbandry,” and Arthur Young, writing 1768, was loud 
its praise: 

the country from Holkham Houghton was wild sheep-walk 
before the spirit improvement seized the inhabitants; and this glorious 
spirit has wrought amazing for instead boundless wilds, and un- 
cultivated wastes, inhabited scarce anything but sheep; the country all 
cut into inclosures, cultivated most husbandlike 


this north-western area Norfolk, Arthur Young gave the name 
good contrast the 
“light” poor sandy country that 
adjoined the south. But there 
were limits even the wonders 
the Norfolk husbandry, and 
the southern sandy country these 
limits were reached. This area, 
later known the Breckland, 
remained for another 150 years, 
the words Arthur Young “‘a 
tract which deserves called 

From the eighteenth century 
onwards there was periodic 
Fig. The soil Norfolk (after about the waste lands 
Arthur Young, 1804) Britain. The fate these tracts 

varied some were reclaimed after 
the manner western Norfolk, some were afforested, others have remained 
open condition the present day. 

One area that became arable was the Lincolnshire Wolds, land warren 
and gorse and rabbits. The greatest achievement the life 
Northern Farmer (which remembered with pride upon his deathbed) 
had been the “stubbing Thorganby waste,” high the Wolds. 
1851 Clarke recapitulated the story the reclamation: gorse has 
been grubbed, the rough sward burned, and all the warrens, with one two 
exceptions, have been brought into good cultivation.” similar transforma- 
tion took place the heaths the oolitic limestone that stretches north and 
south the city Lincoln. The character the Yorkshire Wolds was 
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Young, six weeks’ tour through the southern counties,’ pp. 21-2 (London, 
1768). 
Clarke, “On the farming Roy. Agric. Soc. (1851) 330. 
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changed too, largely through the work Sir Christopher Sykes. would 
not difficult find many other tracts arable land that owe their character 
the hand the eighteenth century improver. 

the more sterile heathlands afforestation gave new value; the Breck- 
land landscape has been completely altered since 1921 the planting 
conifers. The same true the Suffolk Sandlings, the Dorset heathlands, 
the Bagshot country and Cannock Chase. The contrast the last area 
between the Greenwoods’ map 1828 and the Ordnance Survey 1-inch 
map 1946 remarkable; the southern part the heathland has dis- 
appeared under the spread industrialization, and the north there has 
been extensive planting. Yet afforestation has not wholly covered what the 
demands agriculture left empty, and many stretches heath and common 
remain inliers older, wilder landscape surrounded improvement. 
number these areas have been used military training grounds and 
some have been adapted for golf courses, but many still appear open tracts 
Calluna and Erica. Daniel Defoe thought that such countrysides were 
“horrid and frightful look and other writers have found them bleak 
and desolate, but time has given them new value. 1823 Cobbett spoke 
miserable tracts heath and fern and bushes and sand called 
Ashdown Forest and Saint Leonard’s Forest,” but 1894 Lord Eversley 
could describe Ashdown Forest exceedingly beautiful and valuable 
open space,” thus demonstrating the truth that beauty the eye the 
beholder. London fortunate having great number these open 
tracts nearby—on the Bagshot Series, the Lower Greensand, the Hastings 
Beds and, less extent, the Blackheath Beds. The struggle for the pre- 
servation these open spaces, and others elsewhere the realm, forms 
interesting chapter the history the countryside during the nineteenth 
century. 


The changing arable 

For the greater part its history, the agricultural land England would 
have looked strange us. Over much the countryside each village was 
surrounded those great stretches arable land known open fields, for 
the 8500 parishes which existed the time the Reformation some 4500 
seem have inthis way. remainder, open-field cultivation 
either had never existed had disappeared silently during the Middle Ages. 
the sixteenth century, was certainly not characteristic the south-east, the 
south-west, the west and the north. Over the rest the country, and chiefly 
the Midlands, the open fields remained unenclosed for another three cen- 
turies. The complexities the enclosure movement which they dis- 
appeared are many and controversial, but can any rate say that from 
about 1450 1750 enclosure took place privately, and that after 1750 
was continued various Acts Parliament until, about 1850, open 
fields had disappeared from all but few rare villages. Dr. Gilbert Slater’s 
well-known Enclosure map shows the later parliamentary phase the 

Much attention has been given the social consequences enclosure but 
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the effects were also for the face the countryside was greatly 
altered. our eyes the unenclosed landscape would have appeared bare; 
there was little nothing break the sweep the wind across the ploughed 
earth. 1822 Cobbett was still able find near Royston very ugly 
things, common-fields, which have all the nakedness, without any the 
smoothness, Downs.” him this naked countryside appeared 
and and and cheered him left Royston see 
enclosed fields quick-set hedges.” The fences around the en- 
closed fields were made planting “quick” live cuttings, usually 
hawthorn, and was spread the ubiquitous English hedgerow. 

many people’s eyes the hedgerow that the English landscape 
owes its peculiar charm. One result their construction was give the 
countryside the appearance being much more wooded than really is; but 
airman sees little remind him the great woodlands that confronted 
the Anglo-Saxons when they first arrived Britain. What does see 
sometimes said resemble chequer-board patchwork quilt. 

The hedgerow was not the only consequence enclosure. disappear- 
ance open-fields was frequently accompanied the sixteenth century 
the conversion arable into pasture, and much England came look 
greener than before. From this period date the majority the deserted 
villages described Mr. Beresford and Dr. Hoskins. One 
example must stand for all these changes; was December day 1495 
that Sir Ralph Shirley turned the arable the Leicestershire village 
Willowes into sheep and cattle pastures and “thirty persons departed tears 
and have Willowes was but one some sixty villages Leices- 
tershire suffer this fate. was depopulation similar scale other 
counties—Warwickshire, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire for example. Yet 
must not exaggerate; not all enclosures meant conversion pasture and not 
all conversions pasture brought about the obliteration village. was 
not until the eighteenth century that enclosure really gave the Midland 
countryside its present character. Arthur Young wrote 1774: 


“The fact this; the central counties the kingdom, particularly 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and parts Warwic, Huntingdon and 
Buckinghamshires, there have been within years large tracts the 
open field arable under that vile course, fallow, wheat, spring corn, 
inclosed and laid down grass, being much more suited the wetness 
the soil than 


all the Midland countries, the changes Leicestershire were out- 
standing any. was, noted William Marshall 1790, long ago 
open arable county including proportion cows and rearing cattle; now 
continued sheet greensward. district grazing 

But the Midland arable did not disappear without leaving traces itself 


Hoskins, ‘Essays Leicestershire History,’ 100 (Liverpool, 1950). See 
also Beresford, lost villages medieval England,” Geogr. 117 (1951) 
129-49. 

Young, ‘Political Arithmetic,’ 148 (London, 1774). 

Marshall, ‘Rural economy the midland 193 (London, 1790). 
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and today anyone who travels through the Midlands can see the ridges and 
furrows that are regarded many relics the former open-field system. 
The old pattern cultivation remains visible through the new pattern 
field and hedgerow that has been imposed upon it. the time the enclosing 
impulse was over the broad distinction between the arable and the grazing 
districts England had been drawn, and the result was summed 
Caird’s generalization 1850. His map shows the contrast between what 
called chief Corn Districts” the south and east and principal 
Grazing, Green Crop and Dairying Districts” the Midlands and the 

Since 1850 the changes agricultural history have modified but not 
obliterated the distinction that Caird drew. During the generation that 
followed the repeal the Corn Laws 1846 variety factors sustained 
arable farming, and the full effects were not felt for another thirty years. The 
year 1879 marked the end golden age English farming; the crash was 
accentuated succession bad harvests and was overwhelming 
was sudden. Since then the decline the arable acreage England has often 
been discussed. was most apparent the heavier soils where grass and 
milk replaced wheat and beans, and the Journal The Royal Agricultural 
Society began fill with papers the best method laying land down 
grass. The green was spreading from the west and from the Midlands, but 
only too often the expense laying down was great that stretches arable 
were allowed rough pasture and thistles and thorns. 
should pointed out that the total area affected was less than the outcry 
about might suggest; many parts eastern England soil and climate 
forbade large-scale conversion. Even so, the countryside generally began 
assume neglected appearance; uncleared ditches, untrimmed hedges and 
unmended barns told their own story. 

From 1866 onwards, the returns the Board Agriculture enable 
set the contemporary accounts against statistical background, and conditions 
1870 and 1914 are compared Figure The decline the arable was 
interrupted the ploughing-up campaign the 1914-18 war, but after 
1918 conversion grassland proceeded even more rapidly than before; the 
situation did not change until the events the last war. The effects war- 
time changes upon English agriculture have been discussed Professor 
Stamp; 1945, showed, the arable acreage once more equalled that 
1879. The plough had returned many the grassland fields Leices- 
tershire and the Midlands generally, but even the total area under cultiva- 
tion 1945 (tillage, rotation grass and permanent grass) was still below that 
1879. 


The landscape garden 


When towards the end the seventeenth century Celia Fiennes toured 
England side-saddle, she found large number newly built houses 
surrounded gardens and parks. park with rows trees” was 
coming regarded necessary element the dignity country seat. 

Caird, ‘English agriculture frontispiece (London, 1852). 

Dudley Stamp, changes British Geogr. 109 (1947) 
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view Doddington Hall, Lincolnshire (1720) 


From Lord Leicester's original 


sketch for clumps Holkham Hall, Norfolk 
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Stimulated John Evelyn’s ‘Sylva’ (1664), people were planting not only 
for utility but for ornament. Early the next century Defoe was struck 
this new addition the variety the English the new estates 
said gave character the island Great Britain general.” 

The gardens that were thus coming into being were very formal 
character. André who planned the lay-out Versailles had many 
pupils England, and the influence his geometrical designs was very 
evident. Avenues and walks were laid out straight lines, frequently radiat- 
ing from one point, parterres were arranged stiff and symmetrical patterns 
and trees were cut and clipped with precision. Art held Nature uncom- 
promisingly bay. Some these formal lay-outs are well seen the 
engravings Joannes Kip. But early the eighteenth century there was 
much criticism this formality, and the complaints were symptoms new 
inspiration garden design. restrictions the formal style were soon 
broken down, and the new irregular garden was turn develop into the 
landscape park. The three great gardeners the eighteenth century were 
William Kent Lancelot Brown (1715-83) and Humphrey 
Repton (1752-1818). The cult the landscape garden was part wider 
artistic and literary movement which drew much its inspiration from the 
work the great landscape painters the age—Claude, Poussin and Salvator 
Rosa. The aim the landscape gardener was display the qualities em- 
phasized these painters natural scenery. Horace Walpole expressed this 
aim saying that open country but canvass which landscape 
might designed.” The making landscape garden thus became 
study composition; buildings against background trees with fore- 
ground grass and tree-clumps, the whole reflected irregular sheet 
water. 

Although William Kent’s object was make garden resemble the land- 
scape Nature itself, there was still considerable element formality 
his style. One feature his designs was the planting trees clumps, and 
the clump became characteristic element the eighteenth century park. 
The facts Nature were made conform the necessities composition. 
Horace Walpole said that “‘the living landscape was chastened polished” 
Kent, but that sometimes went far imitate Nature even her 
faults, and Kensington Gardens planted dead trees give air veri- 
similitude the scene. 

the eighteenth century advanced, the urge the Romantic Movement 
was reflected the fashion for increasingly irregular lay-out—not Nature 
but Nature herself. Many great avenues were now 
replaced meandering paths, and the desire for informality was carried 
step further under the leadership Lancelot Brown. When consulted had 
the habit saying see great capability improvement here” and became 
known “Capability Under his influence the park was allowed 
encroach upon the garden, right the walls the house itself; 


Daniel Defoe, tour through England and Wales,’ vol. 167 (Everyman’s 
edition). 

Horace Walpole, “The history the modern taste gardening.’ first appeared 
1771. See Chase, ‘Horace Walpole: gardenist,’ (Cincinati, 1943). 
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believed that scenery should natural possible and that there should 
what called disgusting display had many critics but, 
whatever his faults, his influence and down the country was enormous. 
the latter years the century many people thought that landscapes 
should not merely imitate Nature but imitate Nature the raw, and that 
parks and gardens should display what William Gilpin called bold 
roughness With this went predilection for ruins, con- 
structed they did not already exist, and for such things garden temples, 
grottoes, hermitages, rustic pavilions and pagodas. Amidst much contending 
criticism the third great gardener the century, Humphrey Repton, tried 
steer middle path between formalism and Romanticism. was who 
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Fig. The parks central Bedfordshire (after Bryant, 1826) 


executed the designs for Regent’s Park and for the gardens Russell Square. 

Whatever the artistic differences among the landed gentry and professional 
gardeners the eighteenth century, the consequences their work were 
very for the English landscape. Uvedale Price wrote 1794, 
these embellishments were giving new and peculiar character the 
general face the The effect was seen not only around 
the great palaces the realm—Blenheim, Chatsworth, Stowe and the like— 
but also around what the county gazetteers were the habit calling 
neat mansion pleasantly situated Small men well great had 
followed Joseph Addison’s advice and made pretty their 
possessions.? The county maps the time bear witness the widespread 
distribution these parks; Bedfordshire for example they were numerous 


Uvedale Price, ‘An essay the picturesque,’ (London, 1794). 
The Spectator, No. 414 (25 June 1712). 
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(Fig. 6), but not more numerous than many other counties. The nine- 
teenth and twentieth were see many changes taste and 
economic circumstance, but there are still stretches countryside where the 
traveller encounters one great landscape garden after another. 


per ten thousand acres 


Fig. Changes the distribution emigrants from Cambridgeshire, 1851-61 


Towns and the seats industry 

the year 1696 Gregory King estimated the population England and 
Wales about five and half millions. The eighteenth century saw con- 
siderable increase and the first Census, 1801, revealed population just 
under nine millions. This was become nearly eighteen millions 1851, 
and thirty-six millions 1911. There much that controversial about 
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this growth, but clear that the main factor the extraordinary increase 
was decline the death rate result improving medical knowledge 
and sanitary control. Even more striking than this increase population 
was its concentration the coalfields. 1700 almost all the coalfields with 
which are familiar were beginning worked, but they were not yet 
centres population. The main lines the distribution population were 
still upon the medieval pattern, and the most populous tract England lay 
either side line joining London and Bristol. 1801 the pattern had 
altered and the most densely populated counties, outside the London area, 
were now Lancashire, Warwick, the West Riding and Staffordshire. 
Arthur Young wrote 1791 the activity and industry this kingdom 
fast concentrating where there are coal difficult estimate from 
the Census Returns the exact proportion urban rural dwellers, 
industrial agricultural population, but clear that not only was the 
population becoming urban but becoming fast rate. Some index 
this provided the fact that 1801 about per cent. the population 
England and Wales lived towns over 20,000 inhabitants. 1851 the 
figure was per cent. and had reached per cent. 

The main cause this concentration was migration from the countryside 
and from Ireland. astounding fact that 1851, almost all the great 
towns, immigrants from elsewhere outnumbered the people born the town. 
Dr. Redford has however shown that incorrect envisage this movement 
cataclysmic shift from the counties the south and east those the 
Midlands and north. majority the migrants the town came from 
the immediately surrounding counties, their places turn being taken 
migrants from places farther away.” But while this was generally true, 
also fact that there was some long-distance migration for example, many 
the natives Cambridgeshire who left between 1851 and 1861 seem 
have gone direct the rising centres industry and The net 
result all these complicated movements throughout the countryside was 
produce six conurbations, each formed the expansion and coalescence 
neighbouring towns and villages, and each with over million inhabitants— 
Greater Manchester, Merseyside, West Yorkshire, Greater Birmingham, 
Tyneside and, class itself, Greater London.3 

The dreary character these new industrial landscapes has often been 
described—the cotton towns, the woollen towns, the iron towns, and the 
coalfields general. Houses were huddled along unpaved streets amid 
unspeakable conditions sanitation. Towering above many these back- 
to-back streets, the tall chimneys the textile factories were one time 
rising almost annually. was 1844 that Friedrich Engels drew words 
his picture urban prospect Manchester, and grim picture is. 
the mining areas fields disappeared beneath slag heaps and pit banks and, 
the scene intense activity moved from one locality another, the scars 


Redford, ‘Labour migration England, 1800-50,’ 158 (Manchester, 1926). 
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derelict land were left behind. contemporary writing the east Durham 
plateau 1841 could say: the last ten twelve years entirely 
new population has been produced. Where formerly there was not single 
hut shepherd, the lofty steam engine chimneys colliery now send 
their volume smoke into the sky, and the vicinity town called 
enchantment, into immediate existence.” 1843 Thomas Tancred 
gave graphic picture the growing conurbation Birmingham: 
traveller appears never get out interminable village. some 
directions may travel for miles, and never out sight numerous two- 
storied houses, that the area covered bricks and mortar must im- 
mense. These houses are interspersed with blazing furnaces, heaps 
burning coal process coking heaps the refuse the mines 
slag from the blast furnaces.” 

The formation these five great continuous urban groups means 
accounts for all the urban growth the nineteenth century. There were many 
other growing areas, obvious the landscape England they were 
important its economy, Sheffield and Bristol, and the Five ‘Towns where 
history was revolutionized when Josiah Wedgwood opened his pottery there 
1759. Nottingham and Hull are now also above the 300,000 mark. But 
must remember that not less rapid has been the growth other towns 
different character. The Census Report 1851 computed the rate growth 
some 220 representative towns, and interesting note that the highest 
rate growth was that watering places: 

Increase per cent. 


Number Category 

Mining and Hardware towns 217 

County towns (excluding 122 

220 


Four these watering places have since passed the hundred thousand mark, 
and well passed their satellites included—Brighton, Southend, 
Bournemouth and Blackpool. Some these places health and pleasure 
had reputations long before the railway age. Others were new; Bournemouth 
now stands where 1830 there were some half dozen houses and wild 
heath which the bustard and hen-harrier bred. 

Finally, this urban catalogue, comes London itself. 1724, Defoe was 
amazed its buildings,” and that time must have been city 
some million people. 1801 had nearly doubled. Cobbett, 
early the nineteenth century, was monstrosity, the “great wen” that 


the Child Employment Commission,’ Appendix 143 (1841). 
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often derided. Shelley summed some its characteristics saying 
that city much like But even these complaints were 
being written the “great was spreading over country village and low- 
lying marsh alike. Malcolm, writing 1803, thought almost easier 
“describe the varying form summer cloud, than trace from year 
year the outline London.” Later developments were make even less 
easy. Perhaps the simplest way compress the story its vast spread 
say that Defoe’s day roughly one citizen out every ten England and 
Wales lived London. 1801 the figure was one nine; was one 
six. Today one five. These figures are not comparable the sense 
that they not refer the same area different dates; but they serve 
indicate the spreading tide bricks and mortar that was blotting out the 
countryside. 

Dr. Thomas Sharp has summed the impact the nineteenth century 
upon the English landscape saying that England became 
almost two countries. The Midlands and the North advanced grimly along 
hideous road industrialism, while the South (in which, significantly, was 
situated the capital city) slumbered fitfully the tree-folded parks and the 
half-dead small towns and villages its ‘improved’ This does 
emphasize the distinction that Mackinder drew between and 
England. But statement that must qualified; there 
are many rural areas the North—comfortable farming dales well open 
solitudes where the curlew cries over the ling and the bent. Conversely, 
comparison the Census Reports for 1921 and 1931 shows appreciably 
greater increase population the Home Counties than elsewhere. The 
preliminary figures the 1951 census show that this increase has continued, 


but relatively slower rate. who walks abroad the South may see 
either hand the marks this latest phase the changing English 
landscape. 


DISCUSSION 


Evening Meeting, January 1951 


Before the paper the (Sir Harry Linpsay) said: Our speaker 
Professor Geography University College, London University. needs 
introduction this audience for Fellow the Society and has been 
member the Council. changing English particularly 
relevant subject have chosen for the beginning 1951, the year the 
Festival Britain, because Professor Darby going tell about the Anglo- 
Saxon origins the landscape England. very well qualified describe 
the changes that landscape and one the subjects which hope 
will interest visitors from overseas during the ensuing year. 


Professor Darby then read his paper. 

The Thank you very much indeed, Professor Darby, for your 
extraordinarily interesting paper. And now perhaps Professor Dudley Stamp, 
the London School Economics would like address us. 


Malcolm, Londinium Redivivum, vol. (London, 1803). 
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Professor Stamp: Professor Darby has reminded us, first all, 
what might call the two basic influences this changing landscape 
England. the background everything, the physical build our country 
has—and deliberately use the word—determined the main lines develop- 
ment. But has shown particularly how, within the framework which 
Nature has provided, man’s hand has been everywhere. this country 
man’s hand throughout very long period time. That where think 
find contrast between Britain, and the older settled countries the Old World, 
and the countries the New World where they regard old something which 
is, perhaps, less than century the past. has carried our minds back over 
something like twenty centuries and shown the gradual evolution which has 
taken place; also emphasized the importance keeping that historical con- 
tinuity mind. 

not know, Professor Darby, whether you will agree with me, but does 
seem that this country—and this important matter when are thinking 
terms present-day town and country planning—we should separate the 
rural pattern and the urban pattern. see it, the old rural pattern has 
developed gradually the field, the farm, the village, the market town, the county 
town have all grown gradually rural pattern over the last two thousand 
years. will not say that something fixed because fact changes, but 
stable. Professor Darby has told the carrying capacity the rural land 
terms population—needing fewer people today than the past. Hence 
the town-planners are faced with the problem rural depopulation, and they 
are trying undertand it. mind Britain’s rural pattern one half 
the whole picture. The other half, which Professor Darby has shown well, 
the superimposed urban industrial pattern, with its basis the coalfields, 
though emancipated some extent from the control coal. The urban 
pattern, shown the diagrams London, something which still expanding 
and growing and still pushing out and covering more and more the old rural 
pattern. Hence the demands which, country, face today are demands 
for new towns allow for the expansion the older industrial centres. This 
was illustrated the aerial view Preston, one the cotton towns. are 
not satisfied with such older standards urban life, and are looking for 
more and more space. Thus there this octopus urban existence spreading 
its tentacles over more and more the countryside, that the relatively static 
rural pattern and the still expanding and developing urban pattern are fighting 
one another. Therein lie many our problems. 

For certain period every month serve member the Executive Com- 
mittee the Council for the Preservation Rural England. wonder, after 
looking some the pictures have seen to-night, what are trying 
preserve. Are trying preserve just the ruins rural past, the stately 
Badmintons and other formal gardens, are trying think terms 
natural evolution? The interesting point mind that when speak 
the preservation rural England are trying keep—and hope keep alive— 
more that man-made than gift Nature. 

congratulate Professor Darby his exposition this field research. 
Does agree that the basic problems which are the concern those who are 
directing town and country planning are really connected with this problem 
the expansion urban Britain over pre-arranged pattern, rural pattern? 

remarkable presentation Professor Darby the historical geography our 
country. wish emphasize, because the fact impressed strongly, that 
this work, beautifully and clearly phrased, easy follow, non-technical 
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might seem, the product detailed research, and typical the 
work the historical geographers our universities. 
Darby will correct wrong—that has said himself: Let see 
where individual researches over number years are leading me, what 
general pattern they contribute; and clearing his own mind that subject 
has contributed greatly clearing ours. 

least recognize, many colleagues, how many the themes 
which spoke have been illumined his own work. mention one par- 
ticular because its novelty and great importance—the clearing and develop- 
ment our heathland. Much has been written about our forests but very little, 
anything all, the history our heath country. 

There one further general aspect should like emphasize. would say 
and know colleagues University College would agree, even within the 
walls this famous Society, that this type work which can described 
exploration the fullest sense the term. exploration which takes 
account the effect the depth, density and development the landscape 
England; the adventures one encounters are adventures ideas. me, geo- 
morphologist, the story which Professor Darby has outlined comes with peculiar 
the argument akin that which study own subject. the 
only method whereby see significance what many our fellow-country- 
men regard the commonplace landscape our country and all too well 
known. The sometimes almost impenetrable mystery which lies behind all 
was clear great deal that Professor Darby said. some are interested 
the human geography Somerset, shall say, the human geography 
Somaliland, you will now begin see why. 

Professor would like express appreciation Professor 
Darby’s lecture which have enormously enjoyed, and say, guest, that 
have taken note his gentle reminder some the problems that face those 
responsible for the development, the control development, the country 
today through town and country planning. 

One point has however occurred me, namely, that both Professor Darby 
from the geographer’s point view, and from the point view the town 
planner, are much graver difficulty than Dr. Stamp has suggested. 
this: Anglo-Saxon civilization when the country could longer support 
the towns, the towns died; the whole culture practically ceased. The same 
can said Roman civilization: the town became too large burden, with 
its enormous population, the resources the countryside. Since the 
industrial revolution that longer true, and London, which have 
been told innumerable writers should perish, does not perish because 
supported economically from other sources. What under those conditions 
going happen the landscape this country? one those who 
believe that cannot endlessly allow spread and scatter the type, for 
example, Peacehaven and other places where there neither town nor 
country but only kind urban desert; which mind usually worse 
than the real desert. believe that should have points concentration 
wherever, fact, the value land great, and mean the 
real total value the land the inhabitants. But also believe that until 
are able equalize this disastrous unbalance between town and country 
shall have very difficult time indeed. afraid that matter how much 
attempt control, matter how many bright spots there are, the very fact 
that are not going have any more lost villages, that are fact, arti- 
ficially speak, preserving them, that our death-rate still going down but 
that there very great decline the moment the size the total popula- 
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tion—all this will mean shall have more and more demands the country- 
side for development the years by. 

not expert this subject, Dr. Stamp may able give figures, 
but seems are obviously going lose great deal land develop- 
ment every year for considerable time. Therefore, those who realize 
that fact have got devote our attention, and perhaps our lives, the job 
between developed and undeveloped land can, and securing that the 
landscape itself seemly. must confess, after seeing these illustrations the 
astonishingly severe way which the battle has affected our landscape, that 
leave the platform grateful but pessimistic mood. 

Professor East: think must have been due the biblical reference 
which came the early part Professor Darby’s lecture that found myself 
recalling hymn. You will remember that referred the creation the 
context geology and the landscape. The first line the hymn 
Greenland’s icy mountains and after one two intervening lines 
there mention isle where every prospect pleases and only man 
The whole essence the hymn geographical that contrasts the 
beauties Nature with the viciousness man. Professor Darby has shown 
very graphically and clearly how, making his own habitat over the centuries 
history, man has been, use the words Dr. Johnson, and 
profitably has always seemed very curious that, although 
our bookshelves are heavily weighted histories countries the world, 
seldom that find them single chapter country area land. 
That something that has been forgotten the historians. Even they did 
not forget overlook it, they did not conceive necessary; and yet the 
history our countryside essential part our history. Therefore, because 
the lapse the part the historians, has tended the work his- 
torical geographers and definition their craft might history 
landscape.” 

have heard to-night the value this kind introduction the problems 
that now beset the planner. Let not forget also the educational value this 
kind writing and thinking part the background essential the complete 
geography the country. The student geography should know how his 
country has changed; part the education the cultured citizen this 
less important. remember some years ago, when lecturing University 
College this very theme, said that order understand the present topo- 
graphy was necessary back and explore past conditions and take 
account great deal history. was told the end lecture that 
Professor another department had said just the reverse his students that 
very day. what you see and collate it, but not worry about how 
came into With that view wholly disagree. 

Breckland interesting epitome the whole problem changing land- 
scape. used say, and with what seemed good authority, that here was the 
nearest thing primeval steppe conditions; and you find you study archaeo- 
logical records that the area was occupied successive cultures. The botanists 
now show from their study and analysis surviving pollen that was 
wooded area even before Neolithic man reached it. lost its first forest cover 
fire the hands the Neolithic colonists; now reverting woodland 
under the control the Forestry Commission. 

little disturbed when hear phrases such and 
applied our industrial landscape. not sure that geographers 
should indulge such emotional reactions. agree that that how they often 
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strike personally, but after all, these smoking chimneys and mills are part 
the sinews our industrial life. 

The have listened most interesting paper and discussion. 
personally not know whether decide Man Nature. Happily, 
although man may vile, there are occasions when tries help things 
was particularly impressed the story the gentleman who went about 
dropping acorns and whose activities revealed the urgency the problem rather 
than helped solve it. cannot help linking the theme this paper and the 
discussion with what read The Times this morning: that man can set about 
improving his food supply with the help Nature. That going bring 
entirely new era before and undoubtedly pressing problem; Nature 
and Man will have cooperate further. 

thank Professor Darby most cordially for his extraordinarily interesting 
account the land which live. 
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STORY the activities the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey 
the Antarctic the Society almost the nature serial, for Com- 
mander Bingham described the work done the years and Mr. 
Mason continued the story for 

shall confine myself the work Base Stonington Island, Mar- 
guerite Bay, South Graham Land, 1948-50. During these years six other 
bases were also operative Deception Island, Admiralty Bay (King George 
Island), Hope Bay (at the northern tip the Graham Land peninsula), the 
Argentine Islands and Port Lockroy (both which lie close the west coast 
Graham Land) and Signy Island the South Orkney Islands. general 
account the work these bases for the years can found the 
Polar The Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey relief party for 
1948, numbering twenty-five, left London board the Fohn Biscoe 
December 1947, the first season which the had the use its 
own ship. She proved good sea vessel and has since been sheathed 
with greenheart enable her work without trouble among the pack. 

After calling St. Vincent, Montevideo and Port Stanley arrived 
Antarctic waters the beginning February. the first few days the 
northern bases Deception Island, Admiralty Bay and Signy Island were 
relieved, and new hut was built three days Admiralty Bay. The relief 
programme was then interrupted message from the base Stonington 
Island calling for the ship come once since there seemed some possibility 
that early freeze-up had begun. addition was clearly desirable 
make use the passage broken through the solid ice two American ice- 
breakers which had already arrived free the Ronne Expedition’s ship. 

Accordingly, the Biscoe turned southward and after encountering 
loose but extensive light pack-ice off Adelaide Island arrived Marguerite 
Bay February 21, and reached Stonington Island February 22. The 
relief personnel and the unloading some tons stores took just four 
hours. The ship then left avoid any possibility being caught the ice. 

The first weeks were spent stowing stores and learning the technique 
local living and travelling. There were that time ninety-three dogs 
fed, trained and exercised. Thus entered upon the winter 1948. dis- 
appointment was the failure the ship return March, for meant that 
did not receive the aircraft which had hoped use for reconnaissance 
and support sledge parties. fact was two years before were 
again direct contact with the outside world; 1949 the ice conditions pre- 
vented the Biscoe sailing south the Argentine Islands and was not 


Mason, Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey: explorations 
Geogr. (1950) 145-60. 

Fuchs, Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey, Polar 
Record, 7-27. 
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until February 1950 that she once more reached our base. When became 
certain that should receive aircraft all sledging plans had modified, 
and was clear that the necessary depots would have established dog 
team during the winter. 

The first the longer journeys was therefore undertaken with the object 
laying fairly large (half-ton) depot the vicinity Cape Nicholas 
Alexander Land. This was strategic point, for hoped sledge round 
the northern end Alexander Land Charcot Island and perhaps return 
over the top Alexander Land from the west—the latter route necessarily 
leading down into the bay south Cape Nicholas. 

July 1948 party six—Fuchs, Adie, Brown, Huckle, Spivey and 
Stonehouse—set off with five sledges and forty-five dogs. During the follow- 
ing twenty-four days the weather was bad that the coast was seen only three 
times and navigation was necessarily dead reckoning: Indeed this was 
perhaps the hardest journey the whole two years, for snow fell almost 
continuously and the surface remained deep and heavy. With sledges 
loaded the limit, some over 1450 travelling was very laborious 
for men and dogs. the area west the Wordie Shelf Ice encountered 
complex large tabular bergs, many which were aground. During 
the ensuing two years came know these very well indeed, though 
not think ever passed twice through the same devious passage, and 
sixteen different routes through the complex were followed with varying 
degrees difficulty. 

The main Alexander Land depot was finally laid August 1948, one 
mile from the coastal ice cliffs. the outward journey had averaged 
miles per day, but with complete change conditions returned base 
six and half days with average run miles per day. 

result this journey learned much which was assist the 
journeys the next two years. For instance, found that was necessary 
have drill for pitching and breaking camp that this could done 
expeditiously and efficiently; this way frayed tempers and frost-bite are 
avoided. The problem feeding five raging dog teams big one and 
efficient anchor for the front each centre-trace essential. For this pur- 
pose was found that 18-inch steel picquet driven through pair 
crampons buried deep soft snow, well stamped down, was good 
anything could devise. buried ration box, for example, was seldom 
successful holding the dogs and was labour bury and retrieve. 

found too that large number sledges travelling together, particularly 
bad conditions, inefficient. The different individual delays before the 
morning start and the hourly halts are cumulative; delay caused one 
sledge holds back all. Again, when difficulties are encountered, such tide- 
cracks, crevasses snow soft enough make the sledges overturn, may 
comparatively easy for two even three sledges pass the obstacle soft 
patch without undue trouble, but for fourth and fifth sledge generally 
necessary break another trail. This entails much loss time which 
largely due the necessity diverting the first the following teams from 
the trail already broken, since leading dog can understand why should 
break new trail where one already exists. 
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The northern journey, 1948 

With the experience this journey behind us, left the northern 
journey September 1948. The intention was attempt the route 
through the half-mile-wide channel which separates Adelaide Island from the 
mainland about 100 miles north Stonington Island. ‘This, knew from 
the reports the British Graham Land Expedition 1937, was likely 
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Fig. The revised topography Marguerite Bay (the coastline earlier 
surveys shown the stipple) 


open water due the swiftness the current. was therefore decided 
take dory, not only the hope crossing this expected narrow stretch 
open water, but also safeguard case any existing ice the channel 
should break before the party got back from the Marin Darbel Bay area 
where they were survey. This 18-foot flat-bottomed boat (weighing 350 
was carried modified 12-foot Nansen sledge, towed trailer behind 
normal sledge, the combined load being equivalent that single heavily 
loaded sledge, some 1150 
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The Northern Party itself consisted four men: Stonehouse (in charge), 
Blaiklock, Dalgliesh and Spivey, with three sledges. Adie and were travel 
with them support party far the narrow straits where the open water 
was expected. this way the need for advance depot party was avoided 
and greater man-power would available for any necessary water crossing. 

fact the strait, which became unofficially known Gullet,” 
proved thinly frozen over though pools open water existed here and 
there the surface. Reconnaissance ice only inches thick showed 
little more than frozen slush, the result drift blown into the water 
blizzard two days before. was impossible either sledge heavy loads 
through the channel launch the boat. Reluctantly therefore, our plans 
were altered include survey the east coast Adelaide Island and the 
adjacent island groups before turning east amend the existing map the 
Square Bay area and its numerous fjords. This decision taken, Adie and 
returned base with the now redundant dory. were able consider- 
able amount geology, access the exposures being easier than had been 
expected since the interminable ice cliffs which guard the coasts the south 
Neny Fjord are much less evidence here. seems that the shelf ice 
which must once have occupied the whole Marguerite Bay has been absent 
much longer from this northern area than from the south. Indeed, 
interesting speculation how long time must élapse between the break-up 
and disappearance ice shelf and the final disappearance its remanié ice 
cliffs along the shores. seems likely that more rapid process 
than may usually supposed. 

During the whole six weeks the field, the main northern party travelled 
some 600 miles and accomplished much. Blaiklock surveyed the east coast 
Adelaide and the Dion islets, Henkes islets, Guebriand islets and 
Leonie islets; also re-surveyed all the islands and islets from 
southward Stonington Island along the coast the mainland. was 
however unable reach the north-eastern limit Bourgeois Fjord, but this 
omission was rectified the following year when Jones and made special 
journey for that purpose. They then found that the north-western branch 
the Bourgeois Fjord joins with the easternmost extension Bigourdan Fjord. 
This channel still filled with shelf ice and probably the last remnant 
the old Marguerite Bay ice 

Around all these coasts Stonehouse collected biological material, chiefly 
lichens and mosses, while Dalgliesh and Spivey returned with some 200 rock 
specimens. Jenny Island the party found cairn and pole left Charcot 
and the Leonie Islands note left the British Graham Land 
Expedition 1937. 


The main southern journey, 1948 
Meanwhile preparations had been going ahead Stonington Island for the 
departure the main Southern Party and October Adie, Brown, 
Huckle and left for Alexander Land. Travelling way the Refuge 
The terms “barrier “shelf and “ice are still under discussion. 
this paper shelf” generally used when the reference the ice topo- 
graphical feature. 
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Islets, the Terra Firma Islands and Mushroom Island, all which depots 
had been established during the first winter journey, reached the Alexander 
Land iceberg depot November 1948. the way made map 
the Terra Firma Islands, climbed the highest island and observed the geology 
some detail. Mushroom Island was also carefully examined geologically 


Fig. The northern end King George Sound (the coastline earlier 
surveys shown the stipple) 


and visited number small islets hidden among the extensive tabular 
iceberg complex the south. feature these hidden islets that each 
covered high ice cap from beneath which rock exposures protrude. 
These are small extent, and almost without exception the northern 
faces the islands. Among the maze tabular icebergs, they can only 
recognized islands from their altitude and the convex tops which are 
marked contrast those the bergs themselves. 
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one the islands sheer 20-foot ice cliff, resting rock base feet 
above sea-level, exhibited two dark bands which proved contain fragments 
bird feathers, excreta and small particles rock. Above these bands stood 
least another feet solid ice and this ice mass must have been built 
upon the island the time when the ice shelf Marguerite Bay occupied the 
area. therefore follows that the birds whose remains are now enclosed 
the ice were living time when the glaciation the area had not attained 
the maximum the recent past, though was perhaps more extensive 
than the present time. The discovery more such horizons preserved 
the solid ice may help the interpretation past climatic fluctuations the 
Antarctic, where the evidence still largely concealed the ice sheet. 

arriving the depot which had placed Cape Nicholas, our plan 
had been reconnoitre possible site for base and sledge round the 
northern tip Alexander Land Charcot Island. This plan was doomed 
failure for Huckle and Brown found, after travelling northward some 
miles, that open sea extended the coastal ice cliffs. search for 
sledge route westward over the mountains showed the glaciers 
heavily crevassed that might have spent our entire time forcing route 
the top the mountains, indeed succeeded all. therefore set 
off southward into King George Sound, that great ice-filled channel 
approximately miles wide and some 350 miles long. 

sledged southward from Cape Nicholas the route led across level sea 
ice, here and there crumpled the glaciers that descend from the high 
Douglas Range Alexander Land. For nearly 100 miles the snow-clad 
peaks rise between 7000 and 10,000 feet, forming glittering white wall 
tremendous grandeur against the vivid blue the Antarctic sky. When dis- 
covered the British Graham Land Expedition 1937, the ice shelf 
(probably 400 feet thick) filled the sound almost the northern 
1948 found that the edge the shelf had retreated miles the vicinity 
latitude 70° S., yet another indication the recent reduction glaciation. 
This retreat had already been observed from the air the Ronne Antarctic 
Research Expedition 1947. 

latitude 69° 59’ climbed feet from the sea ice the undulating 
surface the ice shelf continued south, covering 115 miles ten days 
and stopping suitable points for geological work. Here and there were 
extensive fresh-water lakes, the result the seasonal melt the long line 
dark sedimentary mountains which form the east coast Alexander Land. 

interesting that, spite its enormous thickness, the ice seems 
afloat, for all along the coastal margin encountered not only the pressure 
folds and crevasses due glaciers entering the sound, but also almost con- 
tinuous crumpled ridge upheaved jagged ice. This can only caused 
the rise and fall the tide causing differential movement between shelf ice 
and ice fast the shore. 

Adie and were now alone, for leaving Cape Nicholas depot had 
gone ahead Huckle and Brown who were travelling more slowly 
account their survey work. latitude 71° S., about miles south 
Fossil Bluff, named the British Graham Land Expedition, came 
shown the stippled band Fig. 
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series massive cliffs some 2000 feet high. Here last saw clearly dis- 
played the folding and thrusting the sediments which finally gave the 
interpretation the structure the sound. Unofficially called the place 
Cliffs,” for needed name. also proved our farthest 
south that year, for the lateness the season then forced turn back. 
First however crossed the east side the sound examine the foothills 
the Batterbee Mountains. There found mile-long lake the foot 
the cliffs, into which tumbled numerous melt streams from the snow the 
rocks above. this side the sound only volcanic and intrusive rocks were 
seen, the sediments being confined the western side. cairn was built 
about 1800 feet prominent point from which was possible see the 
now dissected remains glacier channels. Surprisingly these did not run 
westward into the sound but northward parallel its length. this perhaps 
indication that the movements which formed the sound are later time 
that the onset glacial conditions the area? 

were now travelling night take advantage the lower temperatures 
which gave firm hard surface instead the soft snow day. Sleeping for 
two periods three hours each day, were able work the geology 
without losing travelling time. recrossed the sound and not far beyond 
Ablation Valley one Adie’s dogs disappeared into crevasse. Fortunately 
were able see him caught ledge some feet below, where stood 
dazed beneath curtain pendant icicles. using the sledge bridge 
and suspending ropes from the runners, was possible reach him and haul 
him the surface. Throughout the operation showers sparkling crystals 
fell from the sides the crevasse and the only danger lay the possible 
breakage the larger icicles which tapered from bases thicker than man’s 
body. Descending the edge the shelf the sea ice, once more crossed 
the east coast, following the survey party and examining number small 
islands which lie near the coast that side the sound. 

the night December conditions were good that were able 
travel miles nine and quarter hours—our longest single run. This 
brought back the iceberg depot Cape Nicholas, the remains which 
picked before continuing our return base. signal from Stonington 
Island January urged hurry, for Huckle and Brown, who had 
returned day two before, reported deteriorating ice conditions Neny 
Fjord. therefore abandoned further work and hastened back over the 
last miles, reaching the base January 1949, after covering 940 miles 
ninety days. Had been cut off the break the ice around Red 
Rock Ridge, would have been necessary wait for the sea ice clear 
sufficiently for motor boat reach us. The local sea ice did break few 
days later. 

Now that everyone had returned base our thoughts were concentrated 
the arrival the relief ship Biscoe. January passed and open water filled 
Neny Fjord, even reaching Stonington Island, but the second week 
February there seemed change the ice Marguerite Bay itself. 
February 11, climbed the top Roman Four Mountain (2750 feet) 
whence was just possible see the open water beyond miles solid and 
unbroken bay-ice. True, there was the possibility sledging out meet the 
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ship the edge the ice, but this would have been dangerous and pre- 
carious journey the weak condition the ice and with the daily possibility 
that the whole mass would break and out sea with the next off-shore 
blow. 

happened the need make that decision did not arise, for during 
February and March the ship was unable push south the base 
the Argentine Islands, some 250 miles the north. Then April she 
turned back, extricating herself with difficulty, and knew that were 
definitely committed another year the south. That night there was 
small party dispel temporary air gloom. 


Winter 1949; the Emperor Penguin rookery 


Next day about organizing ourselves for yet another winter and 
making plans for the next season. the base was well stocked had 
worry for food supplies for ourselves, but were somewhat concerned for the 
dogs because that time had over seventy huskies and the break-up 
local ice prevented from hunting for seals. The ship had been expected 
bring fifty carcasses from the north and without them foresaw the 
necessity using the sledging dog pemmican for winter feeding, which would 
inevitably leave short for the sledging season. feeding four the teams 
miles from base, seals the Dion Islets, for periods from two weeks 
three months, saved sufficient pemmican carry out all our sledging 
plans but with surplus only two days’ pemmican for all the dogs—a very 
narrow margin. all used tons dog pemmican two years, besides 
feeding much seal meat were able obtain. make ourselves more 
comfortable for the winter, altered the hut provide reading room 
where would possible avoid the general turmoil communal exist- 
ence the living room. 

The plans for the ensuing year included number short winter journeys, 
the establishment wintering party Emperor Penguin rookery found 
the Northern Party October 1948, and major journey carry our 
survey and geological work least 200 miles beyond our farthest south the 
previous summer. 

The failure the ice out Marguerite Bay was followed early 
freeze-up which enabled Stonehouse, Dalgliesh and Jones leave for the 
Emperor rookery June with Spivey and support. was thought 
this would soon enough observe not only the laying but the courting 
the birds. arrived the rookery June after rough passage over 
very broken ice, but unfortunately the birds had begun lay day two 
before, and many were shuffling about with the queer gait they adopt when 
carrying egg. The eggs are white, about weight, and between 
and inches long. seems that the males incubate them, supporting the 
egg the inner surfaces their feet and keeping closely enveloped 
fold feathers from the lower abdomen. They not build nests and always 
stand the ice, never rock. When carrying egg bird waddles slowly 
its heels, the toes held clear the ground and the balance preserved 
supporting itself with its stiff tail feathers. 

After two days Spivey and returned base way the Maurice Faure 
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islands, leaving Stonehouse, Dalgliesh and Jones live under canvas the 
rookery through the winter months June, July and August. One their 
more interesting observations was that the incubating Emperors did not feed 
all throughout the sixty-two-day incubation period, but spite this the 
adults were able regurgitate food feed them when the chicks were 
hatched. The substance has yet examined but presumably some 
internal secretion from their stomachs. 

July, Huckle, Blaiklock, Brown and Toynbee travelled the Maurice 
Faure islands and Brown and Toynbee visited the rookery party while 
Huckle and Blaiklock attempted survey the islands; the work had 
abandoned when the sea ice began break back the islands. 

the end August Adie and went out help the rookery party back 
base, for besides their gear and many specimens, they brought back four 
adult birds (each weighing about Ib.) and one chick. These occupied box 
built Nansen sledge. For two consecutive days during the return 
base experienced our lowest temperatures —40° —42° This was not 
unpleasant when were the move but was uncomfortable night, par- 
ticularly for those whose sleeping bags were wet from long use without proper 
drying. August reached base with our live cargo safe and sound. 


The southern journey, 1949 

The next days were occupied final preparation for the southern advance 
party four men and four sledges which left September clear con- 
ditions and temperature —39° Its objects were continue the survey 
and lay depot latitude 72° King George Sound, some 300 miles 
from base. But after twenty-four days the party had only just passed Cape 
Jeremy, 100 miles away, because unusually bad weather with continuous 
snow and high temperatures. Day after day they had relay their loads and 
covered.three even five times the forward distance. 

Adie and therefore delayed our departure for another fourteen days 
because once left base should have travel with full loads fast pos- 
sible, using the depots laid the advance party. Thus hoped travel 
some 1200 miles and, with least three-month journey ahead and the 
possible break-up the sea ice January, could delay longer. October 
saw our way and the end the third day had travelled miles. 
hit the bad conditions experienced the advance party, and two 
weeks later had only advanced another miles. When were about 
camp Cape Jeremy October 17, the dogs showed interest the ice 
ahead was the first returning pair the advance party, Spivy and 
pitching their camp. That night, and the following day while blizzard blew, 
swapped news and rearranged loads and plans. 

set out again Octyber 19; the crusty surface now became increasingly 
severe the wooden sledge runners and knew that they would not last 
long unprotected. spent day cutting and shaping strips from dog- 
pemmican tins, and total length feet this metal was screwed the 
runner surfaces. Twelve inches snow fell during the night and, after 
attempting travel for few hundred yards, were compelled remove 
the laboriously fitted sheathing. 
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October were once more the foot the barrier cliffs King 
George Sound, exactly the same spot from which had climbed 
the surface the shelf the year before. There found depot left the 
advance party, and had estimate how much more could carry our 
heavily loaded sledges. Some days previously when talking the radio with 
Huckle, told the weather had much delayed their progress that 
would impossible for them place the final depot farther south than 
Ablation Valley about 70° October they had already put down 
that depot and were their way back along the east coast the Sound 


Fig. The south-east corner Alexander Land (the coastline earlier 
surveys shown the stipple) 


where Brown was extending his survey. That night spoke them only 
miles distant across the undulating snows, and from then Adie and 
knew that were our own. November saw Ablation Valley, the 
last depot; could carry man food for only forty-seven days and dog food 
for forty-two days, the length our journey would depend the weather 
and surface conditions. 

Pushing southwards followed the stratified cliffs Alexander 
Land, stopping intervals for survey geology and collect fossils. The 
mountains gradually declined between 2000 and 3000 feet and the hinter- 
land could see the tops others emerging nunataks through the ice 
cap. Five days later had passed our farthest south 1948 and were held 
maze 30-foot pressure ridges and rifts. The visibility was only 
few yards. Once clear this area, progress was steady latitude 72° where 
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the coast trended the south-west (and not south-east expected). This 
discovery cuts off from the map Alexander Land triangular area some 
450 square miles. 

Away the west could seen the summits distant rock and snow 
peaks just peeping above the higher ice the Goodenough 
Glacier. This must mountain range about miles distant though 
range had been reported there. month later, when among the nunataks 
Alexander Land, were able confirm this and sketch the general form 
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Fig. area (the coastline earlier surveys shown 
the stipple) 


the range, though unfortunately was too distant for any possibility 
proper survey. 

Leaving behind the last nunataks, now headed into white wilder- 
ness. rock any kind could seen ahead us, only the undulating 
shelf flanked north and south the snow-clad coasts Alexander Land 
and the Antarctic continent. slowly approached our objective, called 
the Americans, its lonely rock pinnacle came blinking 
into view, only disappear again with the wax and wane atmospheric 
refraction. When not far distant from the island found ourselves 
area low rounded ice all heavily crevassed. first 
seemed that they were pressure ridges, but later observation convinced 
that they represent rocky islands beneath the ice and that they will some day 
revealed such the continued retreat the barrier edge. 
travelled among these swells blizzard rose knots, driving forward 
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with the scudding drift and, day later (our forty-ninth day out from base) 
reached our objective after travelling total 530 miles. 

our surprise had descend some feet lower level ice 
two and half miles before reached the island. found that had 
descended once more the sea ice and that the shelf ice had broken back for 
miles from the position which Ronne and Eklund had found 1940. 
was therefore scarcely surprising that found the 
largest ten islands where only one was supposed exist. Around some 
these islands the sea ice was only inches thick, and most them showed only 
minute rock exposures from beneath solid ice cap. two geologists who 
had rock for 100 miles the exposures seemed like “promised 

was now very worried the weakening condition our dogs, for they 
had hauled heavy sledges more than 500 miles exceptionally bad conditions 
diet only lb. pemmican each per day. Indeed, could not 
find fresh food for them seemed likely that might have sacrifice one 
team get ourselves and the other team back base. was therefore one 
our greatest pieces good fortune come suddenly upon eleven Adelie 
penguins travelling eastward. never found their rookery nor, headed 
they were for the inland ice, could imagine where they were going. Yet 
they saved many our dogs, for saw other penguins nor any seals for 
800-mile stretch the journey. 

Five days were spent survey and geology “Eklund The main 
island has two points, the highest (1310 feet) the form snow cone, the 
other precipitous rocky pillar (1040 feet). From position our camp, 
the north-east Eklund proper, the rock pillar was not visible and 
little realized how difficult would find when left camp 11.00 
hours November 20. That day were out fifteen hours, sledging 
miles and from the west end the island, and the time had climbed 
both the snow and the rock points had walked miles. 

First sledged along the northern shores for miles where high ice cliffs 
prevented any possibility landing the island, then turning southward 
along its western margin found ourselves world chaotic tilted 
blocks and great rifts the ice. There once more lay the crevassed and 
broken edge the ice shelf which still joins the east side the island the 
land ice the coast. first seemed impossible find way through this 
impressive maze crevasses, but set off, equipped with rope and ice axes, 
prospect little farther and eventually cleared the crevassed area and began 
steady climb the snow slopes the island. 

Gradually were led on, expecting every moment see the rock appear 
over the snow skyline. After miles stood the crest the snow cone 
and then last saw the rock standing below and the south-west us. 
From this height the line the barrier cliffs the east could seen form 
wide bay, the edge which stood number the “ice swells” which 
seemed about reveal the islands which must lie beneath them. the west 
there was nothing but the snow slopes the mainland, patterned with cloud 
shadows and merging with the white plain the sea ice. Nowhere, not even 
Alexander Land the north, was rock visible except that which lay 
close beneath the island. 
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Leaving this high point, went quickly toward the rock pinnacle where 
the cairn built Ronne and Eklund (our only predecessors) stood clearly 
the top. Before attempting the final steep climb some 250 feet was neces- 
sary cut over 200 steps the ice down the floor the great wind scoop 
that separated from the rock. the cairn, enclosed cloth collecting 
bag, found message left Eklund and Ronne written pencil 
sheet notepaper headed ‘‘United States Department the Interior” and. 
dated December 1941.' read: 


“This peak Georg Sound, [sic] was climbed this day the 
Southern Party United States Antarctic Expedition It’s Base 
Marguerite Bay close Neny 


brought this paper away, leaving its place another record both 
Ronne’s visit and our own. This point was our farthest south and farthest 
west and lies latitude 73° 16’ S., longitude 72° 

Before leaving our five-day camp the north side the island, made 
sounding and found bottom fathoms with weight. con- 
siderable current was flowing east towards the shelf (23.00 G.M.T., 
November 1949) and from this, and the experience similar current 
setting south under the shelf the northern end King George Sound, 
seems that considerable tide runs beneath the ice. Perhaps the scouring 
the current erodes the under surface the shelf the south-east corner 
the sound, for later found there place where the surface ice can 
but little above sea-level; such erosion the under surface would neces- 
sarily lower the level the upper surface. 


The return journey 


return journey travelled night the snow was already 
beginning soften during the day. Instead following our outward route 
headed towards four rocky mountains near the south-east corner the 
sound, 110 miles away. These had not previously been visited and they were 
difficult approach because the great and heavily crevassed pressure 
waves the shelf ice. Such waves occur all along this coast and are apparently 
due the movement the plateau ice into the sound. reach the rocks 
were compelled camp and spend day moving foot across this 
treacherous area. would have liked climb the highest point the 
hope getting closer view the Seward Mountains the south, for these 
were hidden the rising curve the inland ice, but our shortage dog 
food did not allow the time. 

crossed the sound once more the Alexander Land coast, where 
three days later camped among group nunataks 1250 feet. soon 
camp was pitched Adie and set out different directions examine the 
rocks, but even did brisk wind sprang and three hours later 
full gale was blowing with blinding drift. was impossible continue but 
before all became blotted out had counted twenty nunataks within few 


This should doubt have been 1940, for the expedition left the Antarctic 
March 1941. 
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miles us, and from the general lie the country was sure that here 
least was possible sledge route the top inaccessible Alexander Land. 

Meeting the tent hastened secure our belongings, which were 
being scattered the snow the wind, and built wall snow blocks 
windbreak for the tent before turning for restless night. For six hours 
the gale blew 100 miles per hour, tearing the flapping canvas while 
the rushing drift and the occasional bumps larger pieces crust kept 
wakeful enough watch the sagging tent poles. occasions like this 
wise sleep fully clothed, for there chance finding footgear, clothes 
anything else the tent suddenly snatched away. 

After the storm stayed two more days collecting fossils and examining 
the enormously thick conglomerates. These form steep cliff faces and provide 
nesting places for several rookeries Snowy Petrels, pairs which visited 
daily while were travelling the sound even though many them were 
then incubating eggs. The source their food was mystery us, for they 
nest more than 100 miles from water and, except for few sparse lichens, 
there nothing but snow and rock all the area. When travelling the 
poor visibility that makes sky and snow join one blank wall white, the 
sign the Snowy Petrels’ approach the ghostly swooping tiny black 
objects around the sledge—these are the beaks which, once seen, enable one 
pick out the snow-white birds they soar around. 

December our sixty-ninth day out, ran miles, picking 
the way the dog food left the depot latitude 72° Towards the end the 
day ran steeply down the ice shelf, the sledges heavily braked prevent 
over-running the galloping dogs. was clear, with bright night sun giving 


distant visibility great grandeur, and far away the east behind the 


Goodenough Glacier could clearly see the isolated mountain range that 
had first observed and fixed more than month before. the south-east 
lay the coastal nunataks from which had recently travelled across the 
sound, and behind them the Seward Mountains standing single group 
through the mainland ice. 

Now began the long run back over known route, with stops more 
geology points not already visited. the end each day came the radio 
news from England, and frequently there were reports the progress made 
the Fohn Biscoe, which was carrying two aircraft her way south 
relieve us. The Governor the Falkland Islands urged back base 
the beginning January earlier, case flying should become possible 
then. reaching Ablation Valley December 13, were able give 
each the dogs about pound blubber which had been left the depot. 
What pleasure was see them revelling it—a pleasure had looked 
forward and talked for many days. 

reach Ablation Valley itself the way led over high ice pressure ridges 
between which run considerable streams melt water. Once round the 
point, two subsidiary valleys could seen extending the north; each 
these are the stagnant remains much reduced glaciers with terminal and 
marginal moraines which mark their recent shrinkage. the floors these 
valleys and Ablation Valley itself there were wide stretches open water 
which floes and small berg-like masses were afloat. Where the ice remained 
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attached the shore there were two continuous parallel fractures about 
yards apart, having the appearance normal coastal tide cracks. The 
existence tide cracks had been noted here the British Graham Land 
Expedition, and first too believed this the explanation. But 
difficult see how the water from Ablation Valley could then flood out over 
the surface the shelf ice for about miles during the later summer; and 
this water that flows northward, streams among the pressure ridges, 
and finally disappears into crevasses the shelf ice. believe that fact the 
water Ablation Valley the result melt the surrounding cliffs and 
mountain slopes, that forms lake comparatively deep water the sur- 
face the shelf ice, and that this undermines melt action the upper layers 
recently accumulated snow and drift. These layers then break away 
form floes while fringe floating ice still remains attached the shores. 
The apparent tide cracks may therefore due diurnal variation the 
amount melt water. this correct, any tidal movement the shelf ice 
will increase decrease the total movement, depending upon whether 
phase, out phase, with the pseudo-tide effect. 

the night December started northward again, cloudy warm 
conditions which made quagmire sodden snow which even our waxed 
sledge runners would hardly move. Though this was route had already 
travelled three times two years, now revealed, for the first time, innumer- 
able narrow crevasses. This made the going slow and treacherous and twice 
was necessary pick route ahead the dogs. Had not been for 
leading dog should have had far more difficulty this and many 
other occasions; could relied upon find crevasses give warning 
when the sea ice was too thin travel upon. Another and even more import- 
ant accomplishment was his ability run set course within degrees, 
great importance the accuracy survey and the general effort travel. 
The next depot lay some miles the north, distance should normally 
have covered two three days, but with continuing bad conditions and 
tired dogs could well take five six. 

reached the edge the ice shelf December but shock awaited 
us, for found great change since last were the spot. chasm 
separated from our depot, the sheer walls falling feet into the 
water which floated few small pans and fragments ice. seal had 
killed October and left the sea ice was now clearly visible below 
and about quarter mile distant. But, instead the slopes drifted 
snow which had sledged October, there were now precipitous ice 
cliffs separated from the sea ice open water which stretched away 
far one could see the east. sledged along the top the cliff the hope 
finding way down the sea ice, but the time returned camp 
with the seal dogs had run miles. were fortunate enough find 
place where the great chasm between our camp and the depot narrowed 
feet, and set about bridging with one the 12-foot sledges. The 
depot when reached was standing few feet from similar cliff the 
far side the iceberg. Half the site the last returning advance party’s 
camp was still clearly seen, but the rest had disappeared into the chaos 
broken ice below. wondered how soon after their departure 
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November the collapse the seemingly massive ice had occurred and were 
thankful one was the spot the time. 

Our journey continued Cape Jeremy bad conditions mist and high 
temperatures, but Christmas night covered miles good crisp 
surface and two more night journeys and miles brought the 
Refuge Islands only miles from base. Here our luck changed, for set 
off the last run for base strong east-north-east wind began blow and, 
worse still, the temperature remained high. soon became involved 
series meanders, due long tide cracks where diving penguins diverted 
the dogs, but this was nothing compared the maze pools with scarcely 
room for the sledges balance the ridges between them. The dogs would 
not run through the pools but attempted find impossible winding route 
the dry snow. This was difficult enough for follow with the first 
sledge, but was impossible for Adie with his dogs cutting the corners. 

Soon the inevitable happened; the ice broke away and sledge over- 
turned into foot-deep pool, then Adie’s did the same and then mine again— 
progressed. this time most the gear and, worse still our maps 
and notes, was sodden. The dogs were unwilling run sideways the 
wind, now blowing across our course miles per hour, and 
attempted get clear the pools and lanes driving south-westward 
away from Red Rock Ridge. But was use, and were compelled 
work directly up-wind instead. still made little progress and although 
threw some the dogs into the water, hoping that they would not then 
care about getting wet, were unable make them take the plunge. 
were making little headway that decided drop 600 from the 
loads convenient berg brought later, and were glad that 
had when, quarter mile farther on, the sledges went through two large 
pools each which was gaping hole the sea beneath. Had they been 
heavily loaded the whole bottom would probably have given way. 

crossed Neny the rising wind hit with full force, carrying 
clouds flying ice particles and the stronger gusts stopping the dogs. Ski-ing 
was out and all one could was plod behind the sledges, 
pushing when necessary and caring nothing for the water, which had now 
frozen over sufficiently for the dogs step lightly across; though the sledges, 
and ourselves, ploughed through the old sea ice below. When were 
miles from base was relief see two tiny figures away across the ice. 
first they seemed penguins, but soon resolved themselves into Jones 
and Blaiklock coming out meet and was not long before everyone was 
turning out help with the dogs and drag the sledges across the jostling 
floes which now surrounded Stonington Island. 

Our last journey was over and had covered 1084 miles ninety days. 


The evacuation Stonington Island 

January 1950 was spent packing the specimens, books, stores and equip- 
ment which hoped take away with the Biscoe, should she 
successful reaching the base. Important material, including all the results 
our two years’ work, was specially packed taken out air that 
became necessary. 
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float planes,a Norseman and Auster, had now been assembled 
the Deception Island base some 400 miles the north and recon- 
naissance flights January enabled Lieut.-Colonel Pierce Butler, who was 
charge flying operations, keep both the Governor Falkland Islands 
and ourselves informed the ice conditions. When the ship returned with 
the Governor board, she brought the two planes south the base the 
Argentine Islands about 250 miles away. The flying out personnel would 
require similar landing and take-off conditions either end, for the planes 
could fitted either with skis with floats. the northern bases this 
season the year there was suitable snow and had open water for 
float plane, nor would there any until the ice broke up. hasten this, 
black diesel oil mixed with soot had been sprayed over mile long stretch 
ice. The absorption radiation the black material did fact result 
narrow lanes open water after three weeks, but our resources were 
cient more than provide this small encouragement the forces nature. 

January Huckle and climbed the top Neny Island (2186 feet) 
whence could see the open sea some miles the west, miles nearer 
than 1948. More important was our discovery that small pool water, 
about 700 yards long, had formed Neny Fjord only miles from base. 
kept close watch the growth this pool and January 29, when 
was over miles long, informed the Governor that the plane could land 
our end. The weather the north was however too bad for the plane 
take off, and the next day our pool was covered with floes scattered the 
wind. spite this they decided make reconnaissance flight, and 
2.15 that afternoon the red and silver Norseman flew over the base—our first 
sight the outside world for two years. dropped fresh vegetables and 
meat and flew off across the fjord: few moments later the pilot, Pete St. 
Louis, told radio that had found sufficient open water and was coming 
down. minute those due fly the first trip were collecting their few 
belongings, while the others harnessed dog team. five minutes the whole 
party except Toynbee, who took over the radio, was strung out across the 
thin ice ones and twos they raced for the point Neny Island miles 
away, where had placed boat ready for this occasion. 

The ice was rotten that the sledge with its load personal gear and 
records broke through again and again. This delayed many who went 
assist and was compelled send the boat off with load only three men, 
Huckle, Stonehouse and Randall. reach the plane, which had landed about 
miles out the fjord, the dory had lifted and out the leads 
between the floes, and sometimes dragged for considerable distance over 
the ice. took two hours reach the plane and St. Louis was becoming 
anxious because the ice was closing with the wind and tide and there were 
reports worsening weather from the northern base. reached the 
Biscoe the Argentine Islands only just time for mist clamped down few 
minutes later. Long after the plane had disappeared, the boat returned with 
Huckle and Butler, Secretary the F.I.D.S., who had flown remain 
with us. 

Bad weather prevened further flying until February when there was 
much more open water and the plane could moored the ice edge Neny 
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Island. time put aboard Adie, Huckle and Jones, who had all served 
three consecutive Antarctic winters, and with them went our two surviving 
Emperor penguins and mass records and specimens. the plane roared 
across the blue water the fjord take off into the clear sky, knew was 
unlikely that would return, for the ice was now rapidly breaking and 
there was every prospect that the ship herself would reach within the 
next few days. 

The Auster plane, piloted John Lewis, had meanwhile been reconnoiter- 
ing the sea the west Adelaide Island, and next day the ship began her 
attempt come south. compelled force his way through extensive 
areas heavy pack, Commander Kirkwood brought the Biscoe safely 
within yards the base February three days all the many tons 
equipment, specimens and stores had been embarked and the door the hut 
which had long been our home was finally closed. 

Our return via the Argentine Islands and Port Lockroy Deception 
Island, where met H.M.S. Bigbury Bay (Commander Gooden) and the 
transhipment many F.I.D.S. personnel that vessel part another 
story. cannot however conclude this paper without reference the fine 
work Commander Kirkwood, and his officers and crew the 
Biscoe. the ship and her crew who place the shore parties position 
their work, and who ultimately relieve them. each base they assist 
with the loading and unloading stores and equipment, the repair 
generators and the building huts. Indeed true say that each indi- 
vidual the ship’s company contributes the ultimate results the 
Survey’s scientific programme, for they are much part the team the 
members the parties ashore. 


The results our journeys Graham Land are now being completed and 
will lead extensive alterations and additions the maps which are being 
published the Directorate Colonial Surveys. has also been possible 
work out the sequence geological events the southern part Graham 
Land and Alexander Land; over two thousand rock specimens will permit 
petrological study the area some detail, while the fossils collected 
have already extended the known geological time scale the area. biology, 
perhaps the most interesting work the Emperor penguin, including the 
development the egg, behaviourism and anatomical studies. Considerable 
glaciological information has been obtained, besides observations which have 
bearing the likelihood the break the sea ice areas where 
known irregular. 

The meterological and climatological work will published with that 
from the other six bases the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. 


APPENDIX 
Rations 
The man and dog rations were similar those used but took 
bacon, and potato powder was substituted for half the pea flour; this makes 
smoother and more palatable Each man was allowed 
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carry (on one long journey lb.) personal gear which might include 
various items clothing and footgear, together with cigarettes, tobacco, books, 
mending material, extra chocolate, Kendal Mint Cake, Nescafé and boiled 
sweets. days inactivity turned one’s thoughts food and was 
then that extra bar chocolate some Kendal Mint was particularly 
welcome. Some found that single boiled sweet after the effort consuming 
the day’s pemmican was great help cleansing the mouth the excessive fat. 
Nescafé was most welcome last drink before turning in, when most 
suffered too much from surfeit pemmican able drink cocoa. 

The cocoa was taken hot with the three lunch biscuits spread with butter 
and marmite, each man carrying pint thermos wrapped felt and pressed 
into suitable tin prevent breakage. This packing was most successful, 
but the thermos must completely emptied that does not freeze and 
burst. 

cold weather difficult chip out the portions pemmican and 
would great advantage there were ten separate blocks for daily consump- 
tion instead one block for twenty man days. This would also ensure 
that there was air bubble the bottom the tin which may lose much 
day’s ration for two men. opening tin pemmican the surface 
should marked off daily portions for each man, instead guessing the 
quantities. important that each man does his best eat his full ration. 

were rarely able afford more than lb. pemmican per 
day for each dog. This did not matter when running sea ice the summer, 
seals were frequently encountered and men and dogs were then liberally fed. 
Dogs should not however work for least eight hours after eating meat (twelve 
hours better), for they they will vomit the undigested portion and lose 
much the benefit their meal. winter seals are seldom available and the 
sea ice becomes barren land shelf ice. these circumstances was 
found advantage carry strips blubber which could used small 
quantities augment the fat content the ration; occasionally box the 
blubber was left depot. 

save the weight boxes, the dog pemmican was always carried sealed 
tins, held the sledge two canvas flaps attached plyboard bottom and 
laced along the top. Loose blocks canvas are unsatisfactory because 
(a) The blocks break up. the sledge turns over falls into crevasse the 
whole tank must unloaded block block. (c) the sledge breaks through 
into water the pemmican spoils. (d) There are containers which the pem- 
mican can left depots. They cannot left unsealed because inevitable 
damage water from melting snow and drift. 


Dog driving 

Contrary the custom preceding years all drivers used centre trace 
standard procedure, but long journeys where crevassed country could 
expected modified fan equipment was also carried. Our experience was that 
drivers found the fan less simple than the centre trace; but there are strong 
schools thought which support each method and the decision must depend 
upon the terrain and the preferences the 

The dogs were course driven and not led, except rare occasions for 
some particular reason. was thus need for extra man, and the 
extra load that involves for party any given size. the few occasions when 
was necessary for man ahead, his team could relied upon follow 
him without driver. There was great variety the composition the 
parties, but nine-dog teams were always used. The most efficient party for 
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long journey was found two men and two sledges, but the men must 
experienced. 


Survey 

The survey methods were those used Stephenson the British Graham 
Land Expedition and the previous surveyors. South Ablation 
Valley fixes could made; but our various compass and 
sledge-wheel traverses were found close with errors ranging from per 
cent. per cent., the distance the first case being 120 miles, the 
second 300 miles. found that the magnetic variation changed rapidly when 
were travelling west-south-westerly direction south latitude 72° S., but 
compass bearings the sun, together with wireless time signals, enabled 
obtain the local variation accuracy about half degree. one leg 
the traverse the variation changed from 28° miles. 


DISCUSSION 


Evening Meeting, December 1950 


Before the paper the (Sir Harry said: have very great 
pleasure introducing you Dr. Fuchs who was 'the leader the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies Survey 1948-50. know good deal its story— 
the story the scientists who were marooned 100 miles inside the Antarctic 
Circle. you know, the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey admini- 
stered the Governor the Falkland Islands under the Secretary State 
for the Colonies, and have great pleasure acknowledging the presence here 
this evening the Secretary State himself. The Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee which advises the Secretary State for the Colonies has its Chairman 
Mr. Wordie, our Foreign Secretary. 


Dr. Fuchs then read his paper. 


The Thank you very much indeed, Dr. Fuchs, for most admir- 
able lecture. have also with Mr. Richard Laws, member the expedi- 
tion, who was the base the South Orkneys. 

Mr. Laws: Dr. Fuchs has given very interesting talk about the 
work and the life the expedition; base was the largest the bases the 
Survey and its main programme was mapping and geology, along with routine 
weather observations. There were five other bases where the main work 
was weather observation. Signy Island the life was very much the same, 
apart from the biological work which was doing the winter; were not 
expected make any journeys and indeed were not equipped for sledging. 
The first year had sledging rations, had make with what 
had, and for such journeys made found ourselves carrying tins 
bully beef, good deal heavier than was necessary, and not concentrated 
might have been. But were able thorough survey part the 
South Orkney Islands and did some geology the areas visited; also 
carried out routine observations the glaciers and on. All 
this work was addition what were expected do, and had im- 
provise great deal. had dogs and consequently realized how valuable 
dogs are polar exploration; Dr. Fuchs has said, they can even miles 
day and average 10. think that, man-hauling were with 
small sledge very bad ice conditions, probably averaged miles 
day and thought were doing very well indeed did five. 
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There were five other bases and should like point out that the work 
still going on, and that the first time there have been many bases the 
South, operating the same time and under the same organization. The obser- 
vations are continuous, and their value therefore very much greater. 

The said earlier this evening, are honoured and delighted 
the presence with this evening Mr. James Griffiths, Secretary State 
for the Colonies, and call him make some remarks. 

The Rt. Hon. GRIFFITHS, M.P. (Secretary State for the Colonies): 
cannot attempt make speech. after this vivid and exciting 
lecture would unkind, and politician likes thought unkind. But 
want first express deep gratitude you and your Society for doing 
the honour asking come here this evening, share the fellowship 
your table and listen this entrancing talk. want place record 
appreciation your great kindness. 

Sir, have now been Secretary State for the Colonies for nine months, 
and varying intervals during those nine months there has come atten- 
tion the work the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. 
expedition the Falkland Islands Dependencies has really been operation 
since 1944. has two main objectives, first the discovery scientific investiga- 
tion the potential these dependencies, and secondly—and not less—the 
maintenance the administration H.M. Government what may very 
important territory the future. 

have listened this evening the description Dr. Fuchs his work and 
the work his colleagues, and want pay tribute men who undertake 
tasks this kind. They are doing very good service and, Colonial Secretary 
and speaking for the whole Government, say that are profoundly grateful 
them. all times our history—and not least today—men have been pre- 
pared give themselves such work. lead expedition such this must 
require very great qualities, and know from what had already read that 
Dr. Fuchs had all those qualities great leadership which are essential 
success. There have been anxious times the course this expedition, and 
very grateful that the end have been able bring Dr. Fuchs and his 
colleagues back. want express for myself and for the Government our 
thanks and gratitude the Governor for the part played all this. think 
ought say that the Falkland Islands themselves have played very import- 
ant role the work this expedition. The Secretary State, addition 
the exciting and interesting part the work, has sometimes account the 
and therefore even exciting projects this kind has look 
the balance-sheet. find that from April 1946 June this year the 
amount money spent the expedition was £550,000, but mentioning 
that figure want mention another, namely, £60,000 which has been found 
the Falkland Islands themselves. That typical what happening. 
More and more there partnership between H.M. Government and the 
peoples the Colonial territories and colonies which jointly share respon- 
sibilities for work this kind. Recently have found possible—and feel 
privilege—to provide some amount money out the allocation made for 
research under colonial development and welfare work order that there may 
London small scientific bureau write the results the 
field work carried out the scientists under the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey. appropriate that that work should charge Dr. Fuchs 
whom have had the great pleasure listening this evening. Once more 
express grateful thanks you and your Society and profound admira- 
tion for Dr. Fuchs himself and, behalf the Colonial Office, H.M. Govern- 
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ment and the Governor the Falkland Islands, have say that are proud 
the work they have done and the leadership and fine courage they have 
shown. 

The can regard Mr. Griffiths’s inspiring words vote 
thanks Dr. Fuchs for his interesting talk this evening. Indeed, Mr. 
Griffiths spoke reminded great phrase which was once used the 
late Field Marshal Smuts, Fellow this Society, when said that the 
British Empire was the first empire make peace and civilization the aim 
its existence. The instance Mr. Griffiths gave cooperation between H.M. 
Government and the Falkland Islands the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey very good example. 

May second the vote thanks the lecturer for most interesting and 
instructive lecture, one which has given real insight into the work the 
Survey. have for many years past heard the Survey, but have never 
heard the real inside story; and now have picture which complete, with 
slides and magnificent film. Only the hardships which Dr. Fuchs and his 
companions must have experienced have not been disclosed us. 
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MURRAY 


GLANCE the map shows the Eastern Desert Egypt dissected 
draining the river, while the Libyan Desert consists series 
unconnected depressions varying much depth. might therefore 
inferred that very different conditions had affected the land the east and 
the land the west the Nile, though the river not everywhere the 
boundary between the two regions. West the Nile, air photographs have 
revealed that the fringes the unmapped tableland between Kharga Oasis 
and the river have been eroded the same limited extent the correspond- 
ing the east. And travelling along the Sudan Railway 
from Wadi Halfa Abu Hamed one traverses plain which presents much 
the same characteristics the similar plain the north and west Halfa 
the other side the river. Here the Wadi Gabgaba has usurped the 
function the Nile intercepting the wadis draining westwards from the 
Red Sea Hills. 

This provides clue our problem. was drainage from the Red Sea 
Hills that past ages sculptured the foothills the Eastern Desert. Over 
Libyan Desert too, there may once have meandered network 
gentler watercourses, though all trace them has now been removed the 
hunger the wind. rain now falls the Libyan Desert away from the 
Mediterranean coast, but the higher summits the Red Sea Hills, and 
still more the highlands Abyssinia, enough rain does fall for the greater 
wadis maintain their channels. the unique case the Nile, perennial 
stream makes its way over thousands miles desert the Mediterranean. 

The wadis the Eastern Desert are obviously great watercourses run 
dry that all reflective visitors the scene have rightly concluded that arid 
conditions did not always obtain there. From the abundance flint imple- 
ments scattered over the surface, and the variety the wild fauna depicted 
the Egyptian monuments, others have been given the impression that the 
advent desert climate took place the dawn history, some 5000 years 
ago. That too true, but the rainy interludes which have given rise the 
latter set ideas can have been but trivial duration comparison with 
the immense rainless period which preceded them. 


The amount and rate erosion 

The disintegration desert rocks effected the first place insolation 
the abrupt changes temperature night and day. The subsequent 
abrasion and removal the articles the work the wind, and 
erosion wind resembles erosion wave action that its greatest effects 
are produced undercutting. single bed hard limestone may put 
tough resistance, and the case the plateau between the sea and the 
Qattara depression has done so. But where long series marls and sand- 
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rocks comes the surface the wastage surprising. the Qattara depres- 
sion, the southern edge the plateau falls away escarpment 276 metres 
high its eastern end, and the erosion below its lip has continued until 
brought standstill waterlogged beds, now exposed the chain 
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marshes that runs from Maghra Egypt Jaghbub Cyrenaica. All this 
has been the work the wind alone and must have required vast period 
for its execution. 

There folding here for the beds dip only few minutes the north, nor 


there any trace fault parallel the escarpment. All the erosion seems have 
taken place along successive dip slopes. 
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For the rate erosion such soft strata have very rough measuring 
rod. Acheulean times, say 60,000 years ago, the Faiyum depression was filled 
the +42 metre level Nile-fed lake which did not overflow into the 
neighbouring hollow the wadi Raiyan. Allowing additional height 
metres for isthmus separate them, obtain minimum altitude 
metres for the land barrier between these two depressions some 60,000 
years ago. the watershed which separates them does not its lowest 
point exceed altitude metres, that here least metres 
marls and soft strata have been eaten away during the period; rate 
erosion roughly millimetres century. 

Yet, though wind erosion proceeds rzpidly loosely compacted rocks 
revealed or, salt, sabakha marsh covered with saline 
crust, due evaporation). These are the normal results; only very rarely, 
when there has been increase the inflow subsoil water after the 
excavation the hollow, does lake occur. Very shallow lakes, such those 
Siwa, are doubt the result slight and perhaps seasonal fluctuations 
inflow. The deep lake the Faiyum was special case and due the invasion 
that hollow the Nile long after its original excavation. extraordinary 
result occurs when, the case the Qattara depression, the inflow 
subterranean water into one these wind-excavated hollows slight that 
fails keep pace with the evaporation from the exposed waterlogged beds. 
They are then seen marshes, lying not uniform level but the slope 
the water table there exposed. Thus the surface the principal marsh 
the floor the depression descends from level metres its north- 
end metres its south-western extremity, 170 kilometres 
away slope one and the same salt marsh. 

The existence general water table (of which the marshes referred 
form part) fed the rains the Sudan, beneath the surface the Libyan 
Desert, was postulated the late Dr. John Ball more than twenty years 
and though further evidence may have modified the underground 
water contours that d-ew his map, has strengthened his main hypo- 
thesis. His case for general water table beneath the Libyan Desert may 
taken proved and there some reason believe that extends below the 
Eastern Desert also,? for the saturated beds are very thick, 400 metres and 
more Kharga Oasis, and though the Nile has cut into them Dakka has 
made but trifling incision. 

This general water table stood much higher level the past. the 
wells Dakhla oasis the level has fallen much metres the last 
fifty years,3 Farafra the (water leats) take off from the wells metres 

Ball, the Libyan Desert,” Geogr. (1927) 21-38, 105-28, 
209-24. 

Besides the inflow warm water into the Nile from the east bank Dakka, 
Dr. Ball cited also its occurrence kilometres east Qift. might have 
added that after the the ancient well El-Kanayis (45 kilometres east 
Idfu) the water rose metres the shaft, circumstance which certainly points 
the supply coming from some other source than that water seeping down the course 


Wadi ‘Abad. Warm water also seeps from the east into the Kom Ombo cultivation. 
Little, ‘Preliminary report the water supply Dakhla oasis.’ 
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lower than did those Roman times, and farther south the drop has been 
even greater. For 1929, during the sinking Bir el-Misaha 370 kilometres 
west Wadi Halfa, Mr. Beadnell recorded metres down and, 
metres, expected within this encouraging dampness 
continued yet the actual water level was not reached until had deepened 
the well metres, nor did the water then rise the shaft. ‘The dampness 
can only explained supposing that the subterranean water had stood 
least metres higher some former period than does today. And that 
period may have been very long ago; for wetted sandstone, metres beneath 
the surface the earth and unaffected evaporation, might retain its 
moisture for hundreds even thousands years. 

Why has there been this drop the water table? Most probably there has 
been decrease the rainfall the presumed “intake beds,” the Ennedi 
highlands the Sudan. Beadnell’s however partly correct; 
that has been caused the incessant and increasing withdrawal water 
immense quantities for the irrigation the great oases Kharga and 
Dakhla. Another source leakage, pointed out Dr. Ball,3 that this 
subterranean water table cut into the Nile Dakka Nubia, where 
considerable quantities warm (83° F.) water seep into the river both 
banks. Downstream Dakka these waterlogged beds must also suffer slow 
but steady loss the Nile. But against this loss, the artificial raising the 
water level the Aswan Reservoir 125 metres above sea-level during the 
periods when the reservoir full must result annually the restoration 
great quantities water these beds. 

fall the water table has been observed also the Northern Sudan. 
Darfur has led the abandonment Kobé, the ancient capital, while 
Bir el-Atrun and Merga there evidence former water level, higher 
about metres.4 


The age the desiccation 


Even assume rate erosion rapid that observed the 
Wadi Raiyan divide (36 millimetres century) for the 276-metre scarp 
Qattara, cannot compress the excavation that depression wind into 
less than 760,000 years, period which occupies the whole the time sup- 
posed have elapsed since the close the intermediate era (the 
which Dr. Sandford has shown have been rainy one. 
So, allowance made for the rainy intervals which are known have 
occurred during the Middle Palaeolithic and Mesolithic periods, the excavation 
wind Qattara and the other depressions may have commenced even 
before the Plio-Pleistocene. must suppose too that when, the late 
Pliocene, the waves the sea covered what now the Delta and extended 
far the Miocene-cut valley now occupied the Nile, they broke upon 


Beadneli unpublished report the sinking Bir el-Misaha. 
Beadnell, ‘An Egyptian oasis,’ 140. 
Ball, op. pp. 112-113. 
Sandford, ‘‘Observations the distribution land and freshwater mollusca 
the southern Libyan Desert,” (1936) 201-17. 
Sandford, ‘Paleolithic Man Upper and Middle Egypt,’ pp. 16-17. 
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shores barren and lifeless those the Red Sea today. Speaking 
Kharga Oasis Miss Caton Thompson has recorded her opinion that work 
vertical erosion (by wind) was indeed finished the dawn the Pleisto- 

But that the depressions had not then been deepened their present 
levels may fairly inferred from the absence Pliocene deposits any 
them, except the Faiyum which has been partly excavated through 
Pliocene and the Wadi Natrun where deltaic deposits Pliocene 
age have been uncovered. may similarly presumed from the absence 
lake deposits, except those round the Faiyum lake which was fed from the 
Nile, that later period was there enough rain fill any them. Indeed, 
taking into consideration the proved recent erosion the 
Raiyan divide, will seen that vertical erosion the north Egypt 
means finished. 

Some geologists unwilling accept the idea wind erosion working 
quickly, have invoked the aid bygone river systems, notably that 
“Ur-Nil,” undercut the cliffs Kharga and Dakhla.3 Others, presuming 
discovery the common cockle (Cardium edule) with marine algae 
the salt lake Melfa, have brought the Mediterranean inland far the 
oases Siwa and Jaghbub; but this occurrence hardly decisive argument 
for, borne gulls’ feet, Cardium has recently (since 1906) invaded the 
Faiyum and “Ur-Nil” however gigantic could have washed out pot- 
hole the scale the Bahariya oasis which entirely surrounded 
scarp 100 200 metres above its floor. 


The climate the Early Pleistocene 

That, after the rainy Plio-Pleistocene, the climate was different east and 
west the river suggested the reports those who have studied the 
terrain detail. For Miss Caton Thompson writes the Libyan Desert: 
“The rainfall and round the Kharga depression Pleistocene times was 
not great that Mediterranean regions today.” While Dr. Sandford 
asserts the Nile Valley and its eastern tributaries the same period: 
the whole region there evidence nothing but river action— 
the Nile and its tributaries alike—of generous run-off water from 
country consisting mainly limestone. the existence deserts 
within this area there appears 


Caton Thompson and Gardner, prehistoric geography Kharga 
Geogr. (1932) 377. 

indebted Dr. Arkell for bringing this point notice. 

the south the rocks are harder and the force the wind less. may well 
that the upper halves the escarpments Kharga and Dakhla were cut long ago 
when the main features the Egyptian landscape, including the Nile valley itself, were 
sculptured rain the Miocene. 

This was freshwater lake till recently. See Gardner, recent geology 
the northern Fayum, Geol. Mag. (1927) 40%. 

Caton Thornpson, op. cit., 400. 

Sandford, op. cit., pp. 56, Dr. Sandford cites the absence wind-borne 
sand and split facetted pebbles from the Nile alluvial deposits that time 
evidence against arid conditions the early Pleistocene. The point shrewd one; 
but perhaps the surface winds that age blew from the north-east and not, they 
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would appear then that rain was eroding the limestone plateaux the 
Eastern Desert during the early Pleistocene and lining its watercourses with 
gravel terraces while, the same time, the wind was deepening the great 
depressions the Libyan Desert and heaping the sand had excavated into 
the fantastic dune shapes the great Sand Sea. Yet seems the highest 
degree improbable that the Nile its mere presence could create climatic 
boundary, and again one has ask oneself what the factors were which have 
preserved the high relief the Eastern Desert but which have failed 
the west. 

Altitude was one factor. One has only compare the deeply dissected 
Eocene plateau the North Galalas, which rises 1200 metres its southern 
rim, with the similar 700 metre farther south, whose fringes 
have hardly been nibbled at, and the 200-metre 
between the Qattara depression and the Mediterranean, which though com- 
posed softer rocks has not been touched all rain. Height above sea- 
level clearly has had lot with the rainfall the past, and much the 
rainfall and run-off which Dr. Sandford speaks fell the slopes the 
Red Sea Hills and the higher limestone plateaux well away from the Nile 
valley. Another differentiating factor was wind-borne sand. North latitude 
24° the Libyan Desert has been scourged sand excavated from the soft 
Miocene outcrops near the Mediterranean. Erosion here intense and has 
places been carried down the underlying water table. The cooler and 
damper atmosphere over the Egyptian cultivation seems act filter for 
the heavier and more erosive particles the sand brought the north- 
westerly winds and little but Libyan dust crosses the Nile. 

noteworthy piece evidence for long continued drought lies the 
Qattara depression. There, just east the deepest point, great platform 
rock salt has been exposed wind erosion and constitutes the protective 
cap plateau the metres level which stands beside salt marsh 
—120 metres. Rock salt resistant mineral; but had there been any con- 
siderable rainfall during the period necessary for the erosive force the 
wind deepen the Qattara depression these metres period which 
estimate not less than 120,000 years) this cap rock salt must have been 
dissolved, and the platform which stands eroded accord with the 
general level the floor the depression. 

One might add here that while implements Chellean culture were dis- 
covered Dr. Sandford the metre terraces the Nile Valley, and 
the corresponding terraces the great Wadi which drains small 
part the Red Sea chain, Miss Caton Thompson found relics Chellean 
man Kharga Oasis and, though artifacts Middle Palaeolithic age are 
common over most the Libyan Desert, none Lower Palaeolithic age 
have, far know, been found there. would seem therefore that the 
Libyan Desert was uninhabitable during the earlier glaciations Europe 
today. 


now, from the north-west. The removal the bulk the sand excavated from 
the Qattara depression the Sand Sea the south and west that hollow, certainly 
seems indicate something the sort. 

Sandford, op. cit., 59. 
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Yet though desert conditions have obtained the Libyan Desert, rule 
from the close the Plio-Pleistocene, there was least one long rainy 
exception during which Middle Palaeolithic hunters roamed the Sahara. 
The rainfall was slight and, though the area now covered the Sand Sea 
was inhabited, there were neither perennial streams nor forests. the north 
the rainfall, though insufficient dissolve the rock salt the floor the 
Qattara depression, was heavy enough for small Faiyum wadi eat its way 
back into the Nile basin, with results doubt surprising the Acheulean 
inhabitants that hollow. 

East the Nile, the remarkable profusion implements Middle 
Palaeolithic age the surface the desert between Qena and Safaga may 
partly explained the circumstance that the district lies the southern 
limit the Cretaceous flint-bearing beds, from which export trade must 
always have been carried with the south. Yet the multitude these 
artifacts proves the former existence fair population where now there 
none. 


The growth the western dunes 


Over the desert south Qattara are now ruled parallel lines dunes 
blown sand; the result, Bagnold has shown,' the meeting the conflict- 
ing wind currents. Their may call them so, are fixed but their 
heads grow accretion. the striking case the Ghard el-Muharik, one 
line has attained length over 300 kilometres and, estimated rate 
growth from metres year,? some 20,000 30,000 years must 
allowed for its formation. the far west, the thousands square kilometres 
dunes the Sand Sea (with thousands more the Cyrenaica) 
must have required far longer for their accumulation. From the distance and 
direction that great complex from its presumed sources the Qattara 
depression and the northern oases, north-easterly and not north-westerly 
wind must have driven this sand before it. Thus one may read the present 
distribution the sand excavated from these depressions the 
many years back and perhaps suspect change the prevailing surface 
wind currents some 20,000 years ago. 

Indeed, their present alignment, the longitudinal dunes the Sand Sea 
can date farther back than the close the Middle Palaeolithic period (say 
25,000 B.C.) for implements that culture have been collected from the lanes 
between them and may suppose that, before that, for period these sands 
were fixed and habitable. 

the south, the latitude Kharga, the south-westerly wind currents 
cease and the north-westerly wind” alters its direction north. 
result the long parallel columns seif dunes, Bagnold has named 
them, are here replaced fleets horseshoe-shaped moving dunes, 
the barchans Central Asia. The force the wind has abated and there 
far less sand the move. Farther south again, the latitude 
Halfa, even barchans are rare and the sand lies flat sheets, sometimes 


Bagnold, “The physics blown sand,’ pp. 195, 222, 233 seq. 
The barchans near Kharga average metres annual advance. See 
Beadnell, ‘An Egyptian oasis,’ 203. 
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100 kilometres across. There little wind this region and aridity 


Desert conditions between the rainy interludes (c. 20,000 B.C. B.C.) 


That desert condition succeeded the Middle Palaeolithic rainy interlude 
may observed Upper Egypt. There the limestone plateau, whose bold 
escarpment forms the western horizon between Asyut and Daraw, attains 
elevation 500 metres, and some the former watercourses descending 
from the north and west have the past received sufficient rainfall 
maintain their channels the plain below and reach the Nile. South 
Aswan, Wadi Kalabsha and Wadi Kurkur are now choked with sand. Another 
these former Libyan tributaries, the Wadi Kubbaniya, emptied itself into 
the river about kilometres north Aswan, just opposite the mouth 
similar wadi flowing from the east, the Abu Subeira. Both these ancient 
embouchures are now choked for many kilometres immense deposit 
silt, metres deep their mouths, which the Nile began bring down 
from the Sudan late Palaeolithic times (about 20,000 B.c.) and which not 
only chokes the wadi mouths but spreads out over wide plain the east 
Kom Ombo. From artifacts found the silts Sabil, near Kom Ombo, the 
prehistorians have named them The cases these two dead 
rivers are very different. Whereas the Wadi Abu Subeira the east, revived 
from time time freshets from the eastern mountains, has been able 
re-cut its ancient channel through the Sebilian silts, the Wadi Kubbaniya, 
coming from the west, has never received sufficient rainfall enable 
so; there are now some 4000 acres cultivable land filling its floor from side 
side and awaiting irrigation the pumps which the new Aswan hydro- 
clectric scheme soon expected make available. 

the Cyrenaican desert noteworthy absence flint implements between 
the flake industries the Middle Palaeolithic and the Neolithic suggests 
that arid conditions prevailed there 


The Mesolithic rainy interlude (c. 8000--4000 B.C.) 


Evidence from the Sudan suggests that rainy interlude took place there 
Mesolithic times while one terminated Palestine 
about 3500 B.c. Egypt there was corresponding amelioration the 
climate which ended the “early predynastic (about 4000 
During this interlude the rainfall was slight and, its close, the temperature 
was probably hotter than today. East the Nile the climate the 
high limestone plateau (1200 metres) the Galala mountains may 


The mean annual rainfalls are: Dakhla millimetre (25 years’ observations), 
Kharga nil (19 years), Aswan millimetres (44 years). See ‘Climatological normals 
for Egypt,’ Meteorological Departmeut, Cairo, 1950. 

From the fauna Neolithic age found Khartoum, Mr. Arkell judged the then 
rainfall have been about three times heavy that today. Arkell, ‘Early 
Khartoum.’ 

The abandonment Ghassul the Jordan valley, owing desiccation, dated 
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presumed have resembled that present-day Palestine, few terebinth 
trees have survived remind us. The northern Red Sea Hills were doubtless 
wooded and the head waters the streams descending from them contained 

West the river the aspect the plateau between the sea and the Qattara 
depression must have been that modern Cyrenaica. Farther south the 
rainfall was insufficient dissolve the rock salt the depression enable 
the Wadi Kubbaniya re-cut its ancient bed. South again, the Northern 
Sudan, the plains were like those Kordofan today, and over them the 
hunters chased the ostrich, the giraffe and the The lion very 
probably chased the hunters. such, not necessarily contemporaneous, 
conditions Major Kennedy Shaw writes: 1932 made interest- 
ing discovery lat. 17° 55’ N., long. 24° 56’ While running south-west 
towards the Wadi Guroguro over undulating sand, bare save for 
the stubs old gizzu plants, passed for five miles through area dead 
forest. Scattered over the ground were the sun-blackened remains trees. 
Whole stumps, cut off ground level the sand-blast, protruded half- 
buried from the sand. They numbered roughly 3-5 the acre and the largest 
were inches diameter. They were, perhaps, some species acacia. 
The altitude there some 2000 feet above sea-level and one may conjecture 
that the static water level feet below ground. There was sign 
depression; anything, the reverse. that dry climate the trees may 
have lain there for tens or, perhaps, hundreds years. Unless some unusual 
geological formation has permitted considerable local rise the water table, 
difficult explain this except terms increased rainfall. 
The present-day localized storms which suffice for the gizzu would not grow 
15-inch 

the Libyan Desert, within the Qattara depression, dead tamarisks are 
common enough. Though beyond the reach camel caravans, these trunks 
extend obvious invitation the motorist search firewood, and will 
not long before they too have vanished from the desert. European 
reader may seem difficult believe that tree trunks could lie the desert 
surface for 5000 years without being disturbed. Yet reads will 
see that objects, which can dated accurately 5000 years ago, have been 
picked up, unaltered the passage time, from the surface the Libyan 
Desert; only asked extend further antiquity thousand years 
these tree trunks. Vestiges bygone age, when vegetation flourished the 
hillsides well the wadi floors the Eastern Desert, may still seen 
gravel-covered foothills whose flanks are covered with network trails 
left grazing animals; though the grasses and scrub which they grazed, 
and the animals themselves, have long vanished from the face the desert. 

There are still small fish (Cyprinodon sp.) the Khor Arba’at, the source the 
Port Sudan water supply. Also the Libyan Desert the lake Melfa, the springs 
Siwa oasis and the lake Sitra. 

The elephant common the early rock-drawings; the 1933 Bagnold expedition 
found the actual bones elephant Yerguehda Hill (lat. 21° N.) the south 
For list animals now living without water the Wadi Hawar Darfur, 
see Mason, “The Paradise Fools,’ 262. 

Private letter from Major Kennedy Shaw. 
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Gebel rain erosion the Red Sea Hills 


The Qattara escarpment; erosion along dip slopes 
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Dom palms near Sheb, 100 miles from the Nile, where the water table near the surface 
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Phot. A, Clayton 
Darb concretions eroded out the wind 
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The abundant flint and quartzite implements which still lie scattered over 
the desert are for the most part relics the earlier rainy interlude. But 
remains the last have also survived. the great Wadi Qena, some 
the wadis Algeria, the floor covered with the trunks dead tamarisks 
and mounds humus which neither the wind nor the rare floods have 
yet been able carry away; the shells snails which lived the former 
vegetation may picked out the soil over wide area the Eastern 
Desert. have collected Zootecus insularis from Wadi Wadi Barud and 
Wadi Abu Subeira, and Pila obovata from Wadi Gabgaba the Sudan 
frontier. The situation about 4000 B.c. was therefore this; the main 
drainage channel the country the Nile was depositing the fine black silt 
which had begun bring down from Abyssinia 4000 years before, but the 
watercourses the desert had degenerated into which only occa- 
sionally ran with water after rain. 

After the cessation regular rainfall the present conditions total 
aridity Upper Egypt would not reached for some time. The larger 
desert trees, acacias, tamarisks, Balanites and dom-palms, would obtain from 
the air sufficient moisture live, but their seeds could not mature. The wind 
would not remove the humus all once and the subsoil water would sink 
very slowly. the foothills the rain would continue after has ceased 
the plains. The hunters and shepherds, now “predynastic” state 
culture, withdrew into confinement the Nile Valley the oases—except 
for few conservatives who preferred poverty and liberty the Red Sea 
Hills where they still remain, and the Gilf Kebir from which they did not 
migrate until the time the Sixth Dynasty. the oases the rain-fed springs 
the escarpments dried and were covered with drift sand. 


continuous rainfall Lower Nubia since 3500 B.C. 


The remarkable state preservation the predynastic bodies found 
the Archaeological Survey Nubia buried the sand without 
any dehydrating material, seems justify the conclusion that there has been 
continuous rain Lower Nubia since early predynastic times. quote 
Professor Wood the case the bodies the later Predynastic 
and early Dynastic periods were, however, more fortunate and, among the 
large group burials those dates, there were many instances truly 
wonderful preservation the body. The reason for the extraordinary per- 
fection these bodies the fact that they were buried shallow graves 
the hot dry sand; air was great part excluded from them; moisture did 
not reach them; and they became simply dried and naturally preserved. 
The preservation the tissues the eye calls for special mention, for 
remarkable thing that delicate structure the eye should remain all 
after lapse four five thousand Yet, not only does the eye remain, 
but every detail its gross anatomy can identified dried and shrunken 
condition. the majority the bodies which the brain not tampered 
with (i.e. attempt has been made clear out the cranial cavity), found 
today hardened and shrunken mass which represents perfect miniature 
every sulcus and convolution the fresh 
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surely clear from the above remarks that moisture had never pene- 
trated the sand—a very permeable the earliest bodies had 
been buried just before the First Dynasty (about 3500 B.c.). further 
evidence were wanted supplied the fact that, 1938 while exploring 
the quarries” kilometres north-west Abu Simbil, wife 
picked from the surface copper crowbar “gad” perfect preservation 
and brownish-red colour; from inscription it, Mr. Alan Rowe has 
assigned the period the Old Kingdom.? Not mile away, stele 
Khufu Cheops was found standing and unweathered. Had there 
been any moisture any great wind erosion during the last 5000 years, these 
objects would certainly have shown some signs damage. The 
seem have been abandoned after Old Kingdom times, perhaps 
owing the failure the wells near them, though the amethyst mine 
kilometres the north was certainly worked during the Middle Kingdom, 
and perhaps later. 

might therefore seem that the case for rainfall Lower Nubia during 
the historic period had been amply proved and that would waste 
time discussing the matter. Yet there considerable amount of, 
first sight contradictory, evidence that this very Nubian desert was still 
inhabited down the time the First Dynasty. During his expedition along 
the southern border Egypt 1930-31, discovered eight 
ancient sites, the trouvaille from which was dated the Rev. Pére Bovier 
Lapierre generally though there were two curious pottery 
disks whose date ventured conjecture. Such disks occur over 
wide area the deserts both east and west the Nile and have now been 
found associated with pottery the First Second 

These finds Colonel Clayton prove human occupation over wide 
district, now utterly uninhabitable, round the present wells Sheb and 
One must therefore suppose that the area was inhabited for some 
centuries after the cessation rainfall and finally abandoned owing the 
undoubted great fall the subterranean water table which has occurred 
there. might add that great hummocks clay, resembling the 
springs” Kharga, have been observed the area both Colonel Clayton 
and myself. 


Rainfall above metres down Middle Kingdom times 

the west the high ground above 600 metres, below the cliffs the Gilf 
Kebir, was certainly inhabited people the culture and may 
not have been finally deserted till about East the Nile 


has since gone green the damper atmosphere the Cairo Museum where 

Rowe, notes the Old Kingdom inscriptions from the Diorite 
Annales Service, (1939). 

Clayton, South-western Desert Survey Expedition, Bull. 
Soc. Roy. Géo. d’Egypte, (1937) 

Murray, archaic hut Wadi Umm Sidrah,” Egypt. Arch. (1939); 
and disks and Bull. Fouad Ier. Désert, (1951). 

Bagnold and others, expedition the Gilf Kebir and ‘Uweinat, 
Geogr. (1939) 281-313. The C-group went living the Nile Valley until the 
New Kingdom period. 
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Megwel Eir Arib altitude 509 metres, below the high mountain mass 
Gebel Garf, cemetery cattle was found site where cattle could 
live today; this was dated the authority single potsherd the 


The southward extension the Mediterranean rain belt (500 500) 


Under the relatively settled conditions classic times, cisterns were dug 
and kept clear silt along the whole littoral west Alexandria. Vines, figs 
and olives were cultivated and, though the struggle must have been hard 
one, the country was inhabited. Indeed the existence the 3000-odd cisterns 
between Alexandria and already hollowed out the millennium 
before Christ, hints that the ancients were anxious conserve rainfall 
almost scanty that today. weather diary kept Claudius 
maeus the geographer shows that the second century A.D. the number 
rainy days was much the same per annum now, though the rainfall 
was then more evenly spread out over the year. There however evidence 
that the present very narrow belt rainfall, which varies with latitude rather 
than with the irregularities the coastline, did those days extend little 
farther inland. The ruins temple kilometres south El-Dab’a,3 and 
villa kilometres south Marsa Baqqush, show this; the ruins 
the former two small trunks cedar and number acorns were found; 
though both the oak and the cedar are now extinct Egypt. 

Later the Arab invasion, and the insecure times the medieval Sultans, 
brought about the abandonment cultivation throughout the once fertile 
Maryut. The cisterns gradually silted up, for nobody would clear thousand 
tons silt out cistern which his title was not secure. Only within 
the last twenty years has the process been reversed and fruit cultivation been 
begun again tentative manner. 

But the abandonment cultivation Maryut was not altogether due 
cessation rainfall. tendency the Nile water concentrate itself the 
more central branches its delta has led the drying the former 
Pelusiac branch the east and the abandonment Pelusium; the west, 
Nile water longer fills the lake Maryut and that district now dependent 
upon capricious winter rainfall. wells the once populous city St. 
Menas have long ceased yield. This shrinking the Nile towards its 
central channels may perhaps ascribed the undoubted sinking the 
coast the northern Delta, the extent about two and half metres since 
classical times, which has been observed both Tanis and Alexandria; the 
sea has consequence invaded the land over wide stretches, notably Lake 
Manzala. The recession the Nile water has greatly intensified the effects 
desiccation the east and the west the Delta, but has connection 
with rainfall. 

Though the advance desiccation has driven away the south the giraffe, 
the oryx, the wild ass and the ostrich, and perhaps caused the extermination 

(1928). 

Hellmann, “Uber die Agyptischen Witterungsangaben Kalendar von 


Claudius Sitz. Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 1916. 
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the stag, which disappeared Middle Kingdom times, the final vanishing 
many species must set down human agency. The wild boar and the 
addax antelope have gone our own time and the cheetah and the Barbary 
sheep have perhaps followed them. The ibex and the leopard (in Sinai) will 
soon fall victims the rifle and the speed the Dorcas and the Loder’s 
gazelle will not long preserve them from the modern car. Man’s ineradicable 
habit hunting about render the Egyptian desert completely empty 
waste. 


Conclusion 


Regular rainfall ceased over Egypt below the 500-metre contour sometime 
about the close the Plio-Pleistocene period, three-quarters million 
years ago and, though torrents from the Red Sea Hills have been able 
maintain their courses the Nile through the foothills the Eastern Desert, 
the Libyan Desert has ever since been exposed erosion the wind alone. 
There the chief limiting factor wind erosion, soft strata, has been 
slowly sinking water table which fed rain from the Sudan, Dr. John 
Ball was the first point out. The sand from these aeolian excavations lies 
heaped great mass, the Sea,” the south and west, but relatively 
modern arrangement parallel longitudinal dunes with axes north-west and 
south-east covers the whole northern half the Libyan Desert. South 
latitude 24° N., almost windless desert where the sand lies sheets 
and the rocks decay from insolation alone. 

The earlier European glaciations seem have left the Egyptian deserts 
dry, but the long span drought was broken least two rainy interludes; 
the first when the deserts, both east and west the Nile, were habitable 
Middle Palaeolithic times; the second, with light rainfall, from about 
B.c. occurrence subsoil water near the surface Sheb and 
Tarfawi permitted people live there oases till about 3000 B.c., when 
drop the water table rendered these places uninhabitable. 

After this latter rainy interlude, those inhabitants the desert 
who did not invade the Nile valley withdrew with their cattle higher 
ground the south-east where they still remain, and the south-west 
where they maintained themselves until times (about 
2000 Since classical times the zone the Mediterranean rainfall has 
moved little farther north. 

That broad outline the history the Egyptian climate during the 
last three-quarters million years. 
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LAND POLICY AND THE NATIVE 
POPULATION SWAZILAND 


PETER SCOTT 


GEOGRAPHICAL land policy fundamental population 
African territories where native reserves have been established. 
Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, Swaziland and the Union South Africa, the 
alienation land for European colonization and mineral development has led 
marked congestion native areas; Swaziland, the smallest these 
territories (6704 square miles), provides compact yet comprehensive 
example. Here elsewhere South and East Africa, territorial segregation 
has been incomplete that native reserves are interspersed European areas 
and natives have not been entirely excluded from European lands. ‘To remove 
the squatters but also relieve congestion the reserves, native land 
settlement scheme have the most far-reaching influence, not only 
Swaziland, but also other African Dependencies” was recently adopted. 
This scheme and the partition the territory into European and native areas 
1909 will considered relation classification the land and the 
distribution and density the population. Moreover, because the Swazis 
are essentially cattle-owning people, the relationship between population 
distribution, cattle distribution and the carrying capacity the veld will also 
examined. 


The country and its history 

Swaziland, lying between the Transvaal high veld and the coastal lowlands, 
falls naturally into four longitudinal (Fig. folding sheet.) the 
west the mountainous edge the high veld, ranging elevation from 4000 
6000 feet, consists steep ridges quartzite and deep valleys cut shales. 
Everywhere ridge and valley are clothed with short grass which provides 
excellent grazing summer, but poor grazing winter; the mean annual 
rainfall varies from inches. The middle veld, ranging from 1500 
4000 feet, rolling granite country where the long grass retains its feeding 
value throughout the year and the rainfall varies from inches. East- 
wards, the granite hills dip gently beneath the low veld which characterized 
thorn bush, low rainfall, winter drought and the prevalence malaria. 
the east the Lebombo scarp rises abruptly from the bushveld form 
rugged plateau averaging 1500 feet elevation and broken only the 
Mbuluzi, Usutu and Ngwavuma rivers. The plateau resembles the middle 
veld its undulating landscape and moderate rainfall, and the high veld 

“Commonwealth Relations Office Annual Report Swaziland for the Year 1946,” 
Colonial Ann. Repts., 58, London, 1948. 

322-31, and “The human geography Swaziland’ (Institute British Geographers, 
publ. no. 8), London, 1937. For recent geological and relief maps, see Scott, 
development Econ. Geogr. (1950) 196-213; Figs. and 
199. 
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its deeply incised drainage and short grass. fact significant that the 
Swazis divide their territory simply into highlands (inkangala) and bush 
country 

The Swazis, Bantu-speaking nation allied the Zulus, are not homo- 
geneous people but fusion different clans.? seems certain that the ruling 
clan, the Dlamini, originally migrated from the north and after settling 
north-eastern Natal established themselves the dis- 
trict about three hundred years ago. Here they found refuge from the Zulu 
tribes the south and immunity from malaria. 1815 however, most the 
Swazis fled northwards after Zulu attack into the Ndimba hills what 
now Native Area 11; and although many returned later the south-western 
high veld the royal villages, larger and more strongly defended, became per- 
manently established the fertile pastures the middle veld. 

European encroachment began 1840 when the Swazis had reached their 
limit territorial expansion and, the absorption neighbouring clans, 
occupied extensive tract the eastern Transvaal well the present 
area Swaziland. the following years however, the Boers obtained 
concession first the Lydenburg district and then the whole Swazi territory, 
though the latter cession was nullified 1881 Convention between Great 
Britain and the South African Republic. Mbandeni, who had been pro- 
claimed king 1875, had meanwhile made concessions prospectors and 
Transvaal sheep farmers (exceeding indeed the total area the territory) 
and 1889 the European population, probably 750 strong,3 had become 
dominant. The Swazi population was then estimated 60,000.4 break- 
down the traditional subsistence economy followed and the loss both 
land and cattle forced many Swazis buy food from European traders. 
the 1904 census, after the Boer War and epidemics cattle disease, the return 
for native cattle, almost certainly incomplete, was 37,432; had been roughly 
estimated 300,000 1894. 1904 the Swazi population was 85,491 and 
the European population 


The Native Areas and the results partition 


Swaziland came under British administration 1902; and 
government commission settled boundary disputes between European con- 
cessionaires, but not the conflicting claims Europeans and Swazis. After 
1907 territorial segregation became the official policy, but the partition 
Swaziland 1909, though satisfied most Europeans, failed satisfy the 
Swazis; out total million acres, area over million acres was 
divided into Native Areas (subsequently increased 35) and area 
nearly million was allocated Europeans; the remainder was proclaimed 
Crown land. Swazis living European land were given five years which 

Beemer, the diet the Swazi the Bantu Studies, 
(1939) 201. 

Beemer, development the military organization Swaziland,” Africa, 
(1937) 55. See also Kuper, ‘An African aristocracy,’ London, 1947. 

‘Further correspondence respecting the affairs Swaziland,’ Cmd. 7212 (1893), 
>». 142. 

correspondence respecting the affairs Swaziland and Cmd. 
6200 (1890), 207. 
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move native areas could remain with the permission the landowner. 
Leasehold concessions could converted into when they expired 
would revert the Crown. 

has been claimed that these Native Areas were carefully chosen 
avoid far possible shifting the more important groups kraals while 
the same time assigning fair proportion the better Certainly 
the partition did not immediately affect the most important chiefs; the royal 
kraals near the Mdimba hills were included Native Area and others near 
Hlatikulu were similarly enclosed. Moreover Swazis who remained 
European land usually supplied labour the landowner return for 
homestead plot, arable land and pasture, but the tenant and his family 
remained liable summary eviction. Despite the claim that “there was 
large movement natives from concessions,” about one-fifth the entire 
Swazi nation must have moved, for the distribution native kraals prior 
July 1914 (as shown the 148,706 map Swaziland) surprisingly reveals 
that less than per cent. were then situated outside the reserves (Fig. 5). 
Although these kraals, being mainly the homesteads commoners, represent 
less than per cent. the native population, only about per cent. the 
population remained European lands. the partition had taken place 
fifteen years earlier, when native cattle were six times numerous, com- 
pulsory eviction would undoubtedly have made the movement seem larger. 

The 148,706 map also permits examination the population distri- 
bution. 1911 Europeans numbered 1083 and the Swazis 99,959. Districts 
and sub-districts, the smallest areas for which the census statistics are avail- 
able, differ greatly extent and show very uneven distributions; maps 
showing the location native kraals are therefore more valuable for, apart 
from royal villages, most kraals contain about the same number inhabitants. 
1914, the close long period insecurity, the kraals were larger than 
they are today and were still concentrated the south-western high veld near 
places refuge. 

correlation with relief (as shown the 250,000 sheets) brings out the 
predominance kraals elevations between 3000 and 4000 feet. higher 
altitudes, owing exposure, low winter temperatures and the general absence 
cultivable land, there are only per cent. Only one kraal situated above 
the 5000-foot contour. the other hand the low-lying and semi-arid areas 
where malaria endemic account for only per cent. More important 
the marked preference for granite areas. The provisional geological map 
Swaziland indicates that four-fifths the kraals are located the Older 
Granite that covers nearly per cent. the territory. This coincidence 
especially marked where the granite rises above 4000 feet sinks below 2000 

Pim, ‘Financial and economic situation Swaziland,’ Cmd. 4114 (1932), 

18. 
‘Annual Report Swaziland for the year 1946,’ 48. 

The Ubombo district for example occupies 2036 square miles, whereas the adjoin- 
ing Bremersdorp sub-district (with more than half the Ubombo population) covers 


only 457 square miles. 
4H. Way, ‘Annual Report the Government Geologist, 1943,’ Mbabane, 


1944. 
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feet; abundance surface water, open country, good pasture and ease 
communication being the deciding factors. the light this analysis and 
the productivity the soils, the land has been classified according its suit- 
ability for native settlement (see Fig. and Appendix I), The classification 
has been based not only recent topographical, geological and malarial 
surveys and specially prepared rainfall maps, but also ground and 
aerial reconnaissance carried out the writer. 

permits examination the 1909 partition for shows that the Swazis 
received per cent. the good quality land, per cent. the medium 
quality land, and per cent. the poor quality land (Fig. and the 
table Appendix I). Since they received all per cent. the 
territory, the allocation was undoubtedly fair. might contended 
that even smaller proportion the poor quality land should have 
been given the Swazis, for the low veld, though unsuitable for native 
settlement, can made highly productive under scientific manage- 
ment. the east the fertile soils respond irrigation with high yields 
maize, cotton, tobacco and great variety fruits, and sugar and 
sisal might also flourish. the west where soils are poor, the bushveld 
probably the best cattle-ranching country southern Africa, but, away 
from the rivers, can only developed tapping underground water. 
Irrigated agriculture and large-scale ranching, together with malaria control, 
could have been, and were places, undertaken Europeans. But because 
such activities were impossible for the Swazis, large tracts Native Areas have 
this day remained unpopulated and entirely undeveloped. Some wealthy 
Swazis use these areas for winter grazing, but this represents most partial 
utilization localized the occurrence surface water supplies. 

The Swazis never accepted the partition final and, after appeal the 
Crown had failed, they raised sufficient money buy back 73,000 acres 
alienated land. Unfortunately, owing misappropriation the funds, the 
Administration had complete the purchase, and avoid further financial 
commitments the sale lease land natives, except with the High Com- 
missioner’s approval, was forbidden after 1915. Thereafter the Swazis could 
only appeal against the partition but each appeal, notably the Special 
Court Swaziland 1921 and the Privy Council 1926, the legality 
the partition was upheld; whether Mbandeni had possessed the right cede 
tribal land, and whether the Crown was entitled claim unalienated land, 
was not considered. 

Land disputes, symptom overcrowding, became common. Native 
areas were rarely fenced from European farms and Swazis and Europeans 
were continually involved boundary clashes. Within the areas themselves 
competition for land led disputes over its allocation. Chiefs who had lost 
most their land the partition were able retain their subjects they 
themselves were sufficiently popular, land was everywhere scarce the 
neighbourhood, and from the outset the south-western reserves, despite their 
low carrying capacity, were densely populated and densely stocked. More- 
over the introduction cattle dipping reduced the incidence 
East Coast fever that the native cattle multiplied from 1911 
146,542 1921. the partition had not followed closely upon period 
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high cattle mortality, overstocking, with the consequent veld deterioration and 
soil erosion, would have been more immediately apparent. 

The partition prompted European immigration and Swazi emigration. 
While the native population increased only per cent., the European 
population increased 104 per cent. during the decade after mainly 
the influx farmers and traders during and immediately after the First 
World War. For the first time ranches were established the low veld and 
mixed farming, hitherto confined isolated areas near Goedgegun, Bremers- 
dorp and Mbabane, spread rapidly throughout the middle veld. The restric- 
tion native lands, which interfered with the traditional methods shifting 
cultivation and seriously affected maize production, made the Swazis in- 
creasingly dependent upon Europeans. the same time the increase 
native population was checked the influenza epidemic 1918 (during 
which about 1250 natives died), but mainly emigration the Union. 
During the period the number natives born Swaziland and 
enumerated the Union rose from 21,876 29,495. the native 
population Swaziland was 106,961 and the European population 2205. 

Since 1921 the native population has increased per cent. and the 
European population only per cent. 1936 and 1946, Swazis num- 
bered respectively 147,154 and 181,269 and Europeans 2740 and 
view the apparently rapid increase native population from 1921 1936, 
compared with the preceding decade, Kuczynski concludes that the 1921 
figure probably understatement,? but logarithmic analysis does not 
support his contention (Fig. 1), for the high rate increase after 1921 was 
maintained during the decade after 1936. The period wholesale emigration 
has fact been succeeded period which the Swazis, unable pay 
taxes support themselves from the land, have increasingly sought tem- 
porary rather than permanent employment the Union. and 1921 
the number absentees had been estimated 5800 and 5990 respectively, 
but 1936 the number had risen 9561. This figure included nearly per 
cent. the men between and years age, and the majority went 
the Witwatersrand gold mines. The period absence varied from one 
three years and the rate population growth was not markedly affected. 
the same time the introduction medical organization 1925 did much 
slow down otherwise rising death rate. 

The main source migrant labour has been the south-western reserves 
and result the incidence disease has here been heavy.3 Though natives 
employed the gold mines were sent home soon silicosis had been 
detected, subsequent malnutrition and bad housing conditions made them 
readily susceptible tuberculosis and their return they were apt build 
wattle-and-daub nouses which were less sanitary than the Venereal 
disease, formerly confined urban areas, spread throughout the terri- 
tory. Scurvy and anaemia became common during late winter months and 


Only the preliminary figures for Europeans 1946 are available. 

Kuczynski, demographic survey the British Colonial Empire,’ Vol. 
South Africa High Commission Territories, East Africa, Mauritius, Seychelles,’ 87, 
London, 1949. 

See Annual Medical Reports, especially for the years 1931-36. 
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deficiency diseases appeared. The scattered distribution the population 
and poor communications have made the provision adequate medical 
facilities and the improvement sanitary conditions extremely difficult and, 
although statistics are lacking, the death rate the south-western reserves 
must have been rising steadily. the north-west, where land was less scarce 
and opportunities for local employment greater, disease was less prevalent 
and the rate increase population seems have been proportionately 
higher. Although the main reason was undoubtedly greater excess births 
over deaths, northward movement population was probably contribu- 
tory factor. short, both natural and economic factors were tending 
smooth out the irregular distribution population the middle and high 
veld regions. 

The net reproductive rate high. Vital statistics are not available, but the 
age data census returns, though almost certainly inaccurate, suggest high 
level fertility. Nevertheless 
infant mortality during the first 
year may high per 
cent.' highest the south- 
western high veld, above the 
average for Swaziland 
central middle veld, and about 
average the north-western high 
the bushveld, despite 
endemic malaria, low mortality 
rate strikingly reflects the rela- 
tive absence malnutrition and 
venereal disease. 
crease native population has 
risen since 1921, the percentage 
increase native cattle has de- 
though first, owing export restrictions, the decline was small. 
1924 the South African Government, anxious protect its farmers from 
competition and even more anxious obtain labour for the gold mines, 
imposed heavy weight embargo cattle imports which allowed only the 
best Swazi stock enter the Union. ‘The inferior animals left the reserves 
multiplied rapidly that the quality both cattle and pasture steadily 
deteriorated. From 1930 1937 the number native cattle satisfactory 
the Union’s standards fell from per cent.3 Thereafter, result 
drought and disease and increasing opportunities for sale and export, the 
percentage increase fell sharply. 1941 meat shortage the Union led 
the lifting the embargo, but subsequently export quotas have times 
exerted restrictive influence. 1942 the Swaziland Administration intro- 


Thousands 


Native population and native cattle 


‘Economic Advisory Council, Committee Nutrition the Colonial Empire, 
First Report, Part II,’ Cmd. 6051 (1939), 52. 

Keen, mortality Race Relations, (1942) 77-83. 

Kuper, ‘The uniform colour: study white-black relationships 
Swaziland,’ 59, Johannesburg, 1947. 
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duced cattle sales native areas encourage exports, and the improvement 
cattle has been encouraged the establishment native dairying 
industry 1937 and the introduction hide and skin marketing scheme 
1946. The number native cattle increased from 344,021 1936 


1946. 


The new settlement areas 

1941 overstocking, aggravated maldistribution, had however become 
serious that the question native lands was again raised. ‘The Paramount 
Chief complained, petition the King, that his people would inevitably 
deteriorate unless more land were made available for their immediate use, and 
his claims were later endorsed Government investigation. Accordingly, 
135,000 acres the 157,000 held the Crown 1942 were set aside for 
native settlement, and addition nearly 230,000 acres were purchased from 
Europeans with funds provided under the Colonial Development Welfare Act 
1940. subsequent census revealed that 10,000 the 25,000 landless 
Swazis were already living the new settlement areas. 

The settlement areas were not chosen carefully were the Native Areas 
1909 (see Fig. and the table Appendix 1), although there was 
hampering obligation 1942, there had been the partition, allocate 
fixed proportion each class land the Swazis; obviously only the most 
suitable land should have been selected. Only per cent. the settlement 
areas consists good quality land and per cent. poor quality land; 
the Native Areas per cent. was good and per cent. was poor. the 
more striking view the absence any cartographic statistic 
that would have facilitated selection 1909 and the comparatively excellent 
facilities available 1942. noteworthy that part the settlement area 
Piggs Peak, which was handed over Peak Timbers Ltd. 1947 exchange 
for more suitable land elsewhere, has been officially described sour 
land very poor settlement Yet the Piggs Peak area was the 
first developed. 

was claimed that the selection settlement areas attention 
was given securing properties adjoining congested native 
lation statistics for individual reserves, compiled for Socio-Economic 
Survey the territory carried out under the auspices the Colonial Social 
Science Research Council 1947,3 enable examine this claim (Appendix 
and Fig. 7). The heavily populated Native Areas are mostly confined 
the south-west, whereas the most extensive settlement areas are concentrated 
the north-west and south-east. fact, congested Native Areas are inter- 
preted being those with densities exceeding per square mile (the average 
density for all Native Areas per square mile), only per cent. the 
settlement areas actually adjoin congested areas. Even this percentage made 
almost entirely Herefords settlement and Piggs Peak settlement; the 
former not only adjoins Native Area with average density per 


‘Annual Report the Department Native Land Settlement, 1947,’ 
Mbabane, 1948. 

‘Annual Report the Department Native Land Settlement, 1945,’ 

Liversage, ‘Swaziland development,’ Mbabane, 1947. 
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square mile, but also Native Area with average density per square 
mile, and the latter has common boundary with the adjoining Native Area 

Each settler receives least acres, which acres more 
communal pastures, from acres arable land, and acre the home- 
stead allotment. Leasehold tenure, which guarantees occupation only long 
good husbandry practices are employed, has been adopted. Legislation 
promulgated 1946 provided measures for the control grazing, the im- 
provement agricultural methods, the conservation soil and water and 
the prohibition, except under special circumstances, goats and donkeys. 
Improvement livestock, marketing agricultural produce and provision 
seeds, fertilizers, implements, dairy huts, dipping tanks and domestic 
water supplies—all these are the responsibility the Administration. has 
been claimed that this scheme, “‘if carried successful conclusion under 
Swaziland conditions, should capable application any native area 
Southern Africa.” Yet Piggs Peak, Herefords and Nkwene, the only 
settlement areas present being developed, 730 families averaging five persons 
per family will eventually accommodated 115,000 acres; average 
density persons per square mile. resettle the entire native population 
under similar conditions would require 9418 square miles, per cent. more 
than the total area the territory. The scheme cannot therefore ensure 
equitable distribution land, absorb rapidly expanding population, solve 
the problems arising from the stabilization settlement and disintegration 
subsistence economy. can merely establish small privileged class. 

Meanwhile many the reserves remain severely congested. the 
reserves for which population statistics are available, less than have 
densities greater than per square mile, particularly high figure for African 
conditions. These reserves account for only per cent. the surface area 
Swaziland, but they contain per cent. the total population. many 
reserves have densities greater than per square mile, comprising per 
cent. the territory and accounting for per cent. the total population. 
The population pattern shows clearly the concentration settlement the 
south-west and around Bremersdorp and Mbabane, the fairly even distribu- 
tion throughout the remaining reserves the middle veld and the high veld, 
and careful avoidance semi-arid malarial lowland. surprising feature 
the low density Native Area 18, densely populated area the time 
the partition. This can explained partly pasture deterioration and soil 
erosion and partly its extreme isolation. 


The carrying capacity the veld 

The Socio-Economic Survey report contains statistics not only popula- 
tion but also cattle Native Areas. Even though “too much importance 
should not attached the regrettable that the report makes 
little use, and certainly cartographic use, such vital data. Figures 
and (which are based these statistics) the scales density have been 
arranged that Areas where the number cattle per head population 
approximates the average for the territory have the same shading each 
map. Native Areas where the number cattle per person well below the 

‘Annual Report the Department Native Land Settlement, 1945,’ 
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average are mostly confined the high veld where good opportunities for 
local employment Europeans exist. the other hand, Native Areas where 
the number cattle per person well above the average are almost entirely 
confined the bushveld and central Lebombos. These Areas have relatively 
high carrying capacity but relatively low population density. Not all the 
cattle are however owned Swazis living the Areas for many belong 
wealthy Swazis who though resident the overstocked middle veld can afford 
have their cattle kept good condition elsewhere. 

remains relate the density cattle the carrying capacity the veld. 
Liversage gives the carrying capacity land below feet acres per 
head cattle, between 1000 and 2000 feet acres, and above 2000 feet 
for European farms too, such estimates seem unduly optimistic; Faulkner for 
example states that acres per livestock unit recognized 
sufficient only under very favourable conditions and good management” 
and the carrying capacity land between 2000 and 6000 feet varies greatly 
that parts the high veld well below acres per beast. Nevertheless 
the extent overstocking and understocking has been assessed assuming 
and acres respectively for each altitudinal zone, and allowing nine- 
tenths acre per person for arable land (Fig. 9). Unfortunately statistics 
livestock other than cattle are not available for individual reserves that 
allowance could made for 36,000 livestock 

Figure least emphasizes the gravity the problem; three-fifths the 
total area the reserves, carrying nearly three-quarters the native cattle 
and four-fifths the native population, are overstocked. Areas with more 
than four times the number cattle the land can support account for one- 
sixth the total area, one-quarter the cattle, and nearly one-third the 
population. There fact close resemblance between this map and the 
map showing population density. the degree overstocking increases, 
the number cattle per person falls, with the result that density population 
increases greater rate than density cattle. The reverse holds true for 
understocked Areas. Consequently map showing population density seems 
even better guide the stocking position than map showing cattle 
density. general, Native Areas with population density exceeding per 
square mile are overstocked least 100 per cent. and those with density 
less than are understocked. Overstocking most marked the central 
middle veld and the south-west; less marked the north-west, the 
northern middle veld and the central Lebombos. Understocking mainly 
confined the bushveld and northern Lebombos, but extends also the 
lower middle veld. 

Another estimate the carrying capacity the veld was made 1932 
when the Native Areas were “already inadequate for the rapidly increasing 
numbers According Sir Alan Pim the carrying capacity 


Faulkner, “The cattle the Swazi’ (Livestock and Agricultural Department, 
Mpisi, Series No. 1), Mbabane, 1947. 

Estimate Mr. Thornton, Agricultural Adviser the High Commissioner. 

One livestock unit (horse cow) assumed equal five small stock (donkeys, 


goats, sheep and pigs). 4A. Pim, op. cit., 21. 
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land below 1500 feet acres per head cattle, between 1500 and 3000 feet 
acres and above 3000 feet Allowing for arable land 
before, and again ignoring livestock other than cattle, even more alarming 
and probably more accurate picture presented (Fig. 10). the total area 
the reserves less than one-third, containing over two-fifths the cattle 
and one-half the population, has more than four times the number cattle 
the land can support. Only two reserves are understocked, and each 
these the extent understocking only per cent. Elsewhere, even the 
central bushveld, pasture being overgrazed and throughout the middle veld 
and the Lebombos, but especially the south-western Areas and near 
Bremersdorp, pressure upon the land acute. map gives more realistic 
picture the high veld, notably the reserves north-west and south-west 
Mbabane, and accordingly the territory whole. 


Whatever the true position may there can doubt that, account 
taken livestock other than cattle and the primitive methods animal hus- 
bandry, the Native Areas are grossly overstocked. Everywhere soil erosion, 
though less severe than Basutoland the Transkei, provides abundant 
evidence this and even understocked Areas selective grazing almost 
harmful the veld overgrazing elsewhere. Pasture management and stock 
reduction are essential, yet the Government plan for developing the territory 
during the period states: “there some doubt whether the 
erosion due overstocking the result maldistribution stock whether 
the Territory whole now carrying stock population which beyond 
its saturation point. Stock reduction redistribution has 
Redistribution clearly out the question. Even the bushveld under- 
stocked, which means certain, the movement cattle and therefore 
natives would involve the provision water supplies and, more especially, 
anti-malaria measures far larger scale than present envisaged. Further- 
more, unless those measures are little more than short-lived palliative, 
the adoption rotational deferred grazing would essential from the 
outset. any case the extent overstocking great that redistribution 
alone could have little effect. 

however reassuring that the present Eight Year Plan for Swaziland 
should primarily concerned with “rural development native areas.” 
result the Socio-Economic Survey, and largely administrative grounds, 
the the native land settlement scheme originally planned has 
been confined the Herefords, Piggs Peak and Nkwene areas. Meanwhile 
ambitious programme rural development embodies extensive anti- 
erosion measures, the introduction conservation farming, the improvement 
livestock and pastures, stock limitation and grazing control, the provision 
dipping tanks and water supplies, and encouragement the beef and dairy 
industries. But although the programme admirably comprehensive, too 
much emphasis seems placed anti-erosion measures which, they are 

Pim, op. cit., 10. 

‘Swaziland Eight Year Development Plan covering the period 1st April, 1948 
31st March, 1959,’ 16, Mbabane, 1948. 
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lasting value, should follow and not precede pasture management and 
stock reduction. 

Cattle sales, which have proved successful recent years, should 
held all overstocked Areas; the present distribution sale yards bears little 
relationship the Areas most heavily overstocked. the six yards originally 
established not one was located the south-west and less than three were 
placed the bushveld, and the opening new sale yards the Southern 
District has been prevented the appearance the tsetse fly the south- 
east. 1947, despite the existence yard Croydon, new centre was 
established farther north Native Area and, might have been expected, 
sales have been small. Elsewhere the success the scheme, notably the 
central middle veld but also Areas only slightly overstocked, has demon- 
strated that the Swazis though tradition and ritual attached their cattle 
are prepared part with them fair prices. 

Stock reduction, whether voluntary compulsory, may alleviate the 
problem overstocking but will certainly aggravate that overpopulation. 
One cannot ignore the fact that per cent. the cattle Swaziland, together 
with per cent. the population, are present concentrated over- 
stocked and eroded land comprising only per cent. the territory. This 
the more striking that much the remaining land remains completely 
undeveloped used solely winter grazing for Transvaal sheep. The 
sale native cattle for the purchase European land, scheme evolved 
1946 the Native Authority collaboration with the Livestock and Agri- 
cultural Department, provides happy but perhaps temporary solution. 
Ultimately the Administration may again called upon make more land 
available rapidly expanding population. Whatever policy may adopted 
hoped that its formulation the geographical aspects the land 
problem, largely ignored the past and yet vital the welfare the 
Swazi people, will receive their just recognition. 


APPENDIX 


Land classification 
Good quality land 


First-class land. moderate elevation, the east gently sloping but else- 
where mainly undulating. The soil, which deep, well drained, fertile, and 
easily worked (mostly loams and sandy clays but alluvium the valleys) 
retentive moisture and rich mineral salts but often deficient humus. 
There adequate and fairly reliable rainfall and abundance surface 
water. The land suitable for cultivation, especially for maize, ground-nuts, 
tobacco, and sub-tropical fruits, and for cattle rearing. Neutral grassland with 
Digitaria swazilandensis dominant the east and Hyparrhenia Ruprechtii 
dominant elsewhere. This class occupies 1,403,500 acres (33 per cent. 
Swaziland). Malaria only occasionally epidemic. 

Good land. Similar (1) but lower elevation, more open and usually 
level gently sloping with, places, poorer soils. The rainfall more uncer- 
tain and water supplies are generally less reliable. Fewer crops can grown 
and kaffir corn replaces maize most areas. Suitable mainly for cattle rearing. 
This class occupies 898,600 acres (21 per cent.). Malaria endemic. 
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High veld. Markedly undulating, with soils similar (1). rainfall 
heavy but usually dependable: there abundance surface water and low 
winter temperatures. Grassland generally acidic and dominated Themeda 

triandra, suitable for cattle grazing 


winter. Cultivation limited 
European and Crown Land sheltered valleys and crops consist 

Native Land Settlement maize and potatoes. This 

Native Areas class occupies 415,000 acres (10 


per cent.). Malaria rarely epide- 
mic and may altogether absent 
some years. 


Medium quality land 


Midlands. Slopes are steep, 
with much shallow sandy soil and 
bare rock. The rainfall moderate 
but there risk soil erosion 
and water shortage. There are 
limited tracts deep cultivable 
soils valleys and grassland 
Classes land generally neutral with Hyparrhe- 
dominant, but 
locally tending acidic. This 
class occupies 325,200 acres 
per cent.). Malaria epidemic some areas every year, but others only 
occasionally. 

Medium quality land. low elevation and gently sloping, with deep sands 
This particularly fertile the east but cultivation limited 
low and unreliable rainfall. Away from rivers the veld mainly grassland 
dominated Themeda triandra, but near rivers mainly thorn-bush dominated 
Acacia pallens. Bushes provide excellent feed for cattle, especially during 
drought, but the lack surface water limits grazing. This class occupies 
192,600 acres per cent.). Malaria endemic. 

High Steep and easily erodible slopes with extensive outcrops 
rock and thin and often highly leached soils. The rainfall heavy and winter 
temperatures are low, surface water abundant. Cultivation confined 
limited tracts valleys, grassland acidic and (3). This class 
occupies 149,800 acres per Malaria rarely epidemic. 


Fig. Land classification and ownership 


Poor quality land 


Low veld. Highly fertile loams, cultivable irrigated. The rainfall low 
and very variable, with marked winter drought. Kaffir corn the only success- 
ful rain-grown crop and the vegetation similar (5) with open and highly 
nutritious grassland the east. Settlement handicapped the scarcity 
surface water. This class occupies 509,200 acres (12p cent.). Malaria 
endemic. 

Low veld. Deep sands and sandy clays, locally fertile but generally poor. 
The rainfall conditions are similar (7) and generally insufficient for cultiva- 
tion, there are great distances between water supplies and, away from rivers, 
dense bush with very limited tracts grassland. This class occupies 385,100 
acres per cent.). Malaria endemic. 
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The percentage distribution each class land 


Native Area 


No. 


PWD 


10 


Totals 


2,556°3 


APPENDIX 
Population and cattle native areas, 1946. (See Fig. 


Area (square miles) 


Population 


5,652 
6,610 
3,800 
1,500 
1,860 
3,910 
10,100 
3,980 
1,960 
5,940 
3,970 
14,300 
1,060 
1,260 
1,030 
11,940 
620 
2,100 
1,900 
860 
8,120 
5,140 
1,240 
6,040 
12,470 
6,470 
3,580 
510 
580 
1,220 


150,932 
above 2000 below 2000 feet. 


Settlement Total European and 
Class Native Areas areas native land Crown land 


Cattle 


11,446 
675 
10,983 
17,176 
5,961 
2,367 
1,627 
3,199 
4,902 
16,208 
18,322 
6,502 
3,559 
14,583 
7,919 
20,329 
3,000 
1,673 
3,118 
17,398 
2,362 
1,894 
1,243 
12,241 
23,638 
17,699 
1,621 
12,909 
25,564 
19,446 
4,536 
2,050 
2,694 


302,224 


26°7 

19 

96°6 

46°3 

192°7 


THE LOST RUINS QURAIYA 
PHILBY 


EXISTENCE ancient ruins Quraiya the little village about 
north-west Tabuk the Sa‘udi Arabian section the Hijaz 
railway, has been known the world for just over century. The locality 
was first mentioned 1848 the Swedish traveller, Wallin, described 
Dr. Hogarth the very ablest Europeans who has ever set 
foot Arabia.” Yet, spite his ability pass easily and fro across 
quote the tribute one his successors this area, Douglas 
Carruthers, have his own record disappointment arrival 
finding its inhabitants apprehensive that during the whole the 
twenty days stayed there, could never persuade one them accompany 

The next European hear the ruins was Charles Doughty, stowaway 
the pilgrim caravan November 1876, his way Madain Salih, where 
was soon make archaeological history with the discovery and description 
its Nabataean ruins. The long, long trail the pilgrim camel-paths still 
survives mile-wide front recall the days when there was railway 
along its flank, much less the modern motor route which has replaced the 
latter since was destroyed Lawrence and his commandos the First 
World War. And must have been when passing down the stretch the 
later, and now derelict, railway between the stations Hazm and Mahtab, 
north that Doughty’s companions told him the ancient settle- 
ment the west. miles westward upon our right hand,” wrote later, 
ruined site which the country Bedouins recount strange 
fables, but hear trustworthy persons inconsiderable. came soon 
after the canvas ceilings our tents, stretched without the skirts, 
open plain, el-Ka.” And later passage tells poor merrymaker 
poet the Bani ‘Atiya tribe] reported the fable Geryeh, which 
journey the north from Tebiik: there but the ruined ground walled 
village, lying such heaps Khreyby [the ancient Egra]. Great treasures 
are fabled there buried, and that every Friday the money pieces roll out 
the ground, and run themselves over the desert plain till sunset. Beduins 
have asked with grave curiosity, ‘Could this sooth?’ Beduins are 
clear-sighted their short natural horizon, and they easily incline worldly 
things incredulity. Another Atieh man added, ‘In the neighbourhood 
sandstone cliff (he had not visited it), and therein gateway, and beyond 
that gallery hewn the rock, whose walls are side-chambers, wellah, 
the shops bazaar, and great treasure lies behind door impenetrable, 
which (where all enchantment) kept black man with his drawn 
sword. Come thou! said the Beduwy, and take the treasures, and they 
shall freely thine, thou wilt show the hidden waters.’ That Badawi 
certainly knew the secret the ancients better than wotted.” 

Less than two years later, February 1878, Richard Burton, coming 
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from the Red Sea coast, reached the head the Khuraita pass the western 
edge the Hisma plateau for brief glance the promised land, from whose 
threshold was forced turn back the rapacity and lawlessness its 
Badawin denizens. bad,” wrote his subsequent record his great 
journey the land Midian, thwarted such project the 
exorbitant demands handful thieves! The disappointment was aggra- 
vated other considerations. From all that had heard, the Hisma 
region full archaeological interest. Already were almost sight the 


50 


fields 


ruins Ruafa, lying the north between the two white dots El-Rakhama- 
tayn. Farther eastward, and north the pilgrim-station Zat-Hajj, are the 
remains still unvisited Europeans. Finally, had been shown, 
when too late inspect the place, fragment Nabataean inscription, 
finely cut soft white sandstone: had been barbarously broken, and two 
other pieces were route. The stone said ten feet long all covered 
with ‘writings,’ from which annalistic information might expected: lies, 
said lie about two hours’ ride north our camp, and beyond the Jils 
el-Rawiyan. Incidentally interesting note that his earlier 
book, ‘The gold mines Midian,’ published 1878, Burton was still un- 
aware Doughty’s discovery Madain Salih, which said that ‘‘as yet 
traveller has visited it.” 
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1884 was visited the famous French and German travellers, 
Charles Huber and Julius Euting, their way the discovery the great 
Stele now the Louvre; but not aware any reference 
either them the ruins Quraiya, which they must certainly have 
heard. The Tabuk region seems thereafter have remained eclipse for 
about quarter century, though 1910 sprang into the limelight again 
the result visits fewer than four European explorers the highest 
competence. 


The rediscovery Quraiya 

The first these was Douglas Carruthers, whose main objective was 
the Arabian oryx, then plentiful the northern desert but now extinct 
this area, though still found and the fringes the Empty 
Quarter. The ostrich too, then extinct the south for generation more, 
still graced the north considerable numbers, though has completely 
disappeared within the past decade the result motorized hunting. 
Carruthers’ account his experiences, which also embraced was 
not published till 1935, and only contains casual reference 
reported ruined site the Hisma Hills north site not yet 
disproved.” 

Soon after him the then new railway brought down Tabuk the Péres 
Jaussen and Savignac, the Ecole Biblique Jerusalem. They were able 
visit Qusair Tamra (Wallin’s Koseir) and its immediate neighbourhood 
search Thamudic inscriptions, which, here and Madain Salin, ’Ala 
and Taima, they made collection some 700 items; double, nearly 
double, the total such records previously known mainly through the 
exertions Charles Huber and Julius Euting the Their wander- 
ings the Tabuk area were limited, and they visited neither Rawafa nor 
Quraiya, nor any the other ancient sites the neighbourhood except 
Qusair Tamra. have not been able gain access their published work, 
and not know what they had say about Quraiya. 

was the summer the same year that the Austrian explorer, Alois 
Musil, already well known and familiar with northern Arabia, travelled 
down from the Midian territory, and entered the Hisma tract from 
the west: become the first serious explorer its southern half, which 
crossed from the Siq pass Tabuk, recrossed south-westerly direction 
discover the desert temple Rawafa (with its long Greco-Nabataean 
inscription honour Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius 
Verus), and quitted southward pass across the great lava-field Harrat 
Raha the railway, and back Ma’an. His voyage, achieved spite 
the unabated lawlessness the Bani ’Atiya, culminating scrap which 
the Badawin women played prominent part, produced the first reasonable 
map the area traversed him, well very fair idea the topography 
the northern Hisma, based native information. But was unable 
visit Quraiya which, the text his voluminous travel-book published 
America sixteen years later, mentions only casually, while appendix 
says: locate Ostama the ruins al-Krajje, the river basin 
az-Zejte. The position al-Krajje [which located with surprising 
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accuracy] does not tally with the position Ptolemy’s Ostama, but very 
frequently the particulars gives not tally, even when the identity 
(Ostama) and Ramm (Aramaua) led the shortest and most convenient trans- 
port route from southern Arabia Petra, the Nabataean capital.” 

With the departure Musil, the curtain rang down once more the 
mysteries the Hisma, which seems have been by-passed the advancing 
army the Amir Faisal. very recent years Tabuk has been visited the 
now ubiquitous, though generally anonymous and uncommunicative, 
Americans who penetrated far westward the Khuraita pass, examine 
the possibility motor route through link Tabuk with its sea-port 
Dhiba. They appear have covered new ground, and did not even visit 
Rawafa, much less the still inviolate Quraiya, whose charms remained for 
unveil February 1951. 


Explorations Tabuk 

For the whole month sojourn what now known the province 
the northern territories, until descended from its bracing highlands into 
the coastal plain Midian proper, was free roam will. The lawless 
Badawin yore were but pale shadow their former selves: tamed out 
all recognition the great Wahhabi, who has fought down their proud and 
ancient privilege rapine and found more useful work for their idle mis- 
chievous hands. century ago Wallin saw Tabuk village sixty houses. 
Doughty found but forty households, defended the kella from the 
tyranny the Beduins.” 1884 Huber found the place deserted, and the 
old fort manned only five gendarmes. Carruthers reckoned the population 
200 souls the early days the railway, while today stands 2000, 
living complete security citizens provincial capital, already 
important trade and communications centre with excellent prospects 
developing its long neglected agricultural resources. All this the measure 
Ibn Sa‘ud’s achievement field where, turn, Turk, Egyptian and 
Sharif were openly and successfully defied Badawin anarchy. 

Under his aegis was able see much this fascinating country 
the limited time disposal allowed: collecting over 700 new inscriptions 
swell the previously recorded total 2000; visiting Qusair Tamra and 
Rawafa (already seen others), well the necropolis Rujum Shauhar, 
south Tabuk, and Quraiya, with its satellite settlement Kharif Dhiba 
and Umm ’Awadhir; climbing within 200 feet the inaccessible summit 
Pulpit,” where, Doughty noted, passing Tebiik 
stood, they say, upon that loft the black-looking mountain, and preached 
the peoples and exploring the whole the Hisma region. 
all these activities had the guidance Za’l ibn young man 
about thirty, whose father died 1950 the age 104, having come from 
Khartum the age ten with his father. The latter and his son 
were apparently victims slaving gang, from whose possession they passed 
into that the paramount Bani ’Atiya shaikh the time: earning manu- 
mission due course and taking service with the Turks the rebuilding 
the great fortress Tabuk, over whose entrance plaque recording earlier 
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repairs 1654 the orders the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad Khan, son 
Ibrahim Khan. The mosque Tabuk dates from 1907, 
when the Hijaz railway had reached the district. 

Musil, travelling down Wadi Abyadh the west side the mountain- 
range Midian, wrongly supposed that the latter forms the watershed 
between the Red Sea and the low-lying tract along the Hijaz railway. 
actual fact however, all the water which runs down the eastern flanks this 
range, from the neighbourhood Ma’an right down beyond finds 
its way back into Red Sea through number gaps and channels which 
the most important are Wadi Abyadh from the north and the 
Hamdh artery formed Madina two streams rising respectively south 
and the eastern edge the Khaibar lava-field. Much the Hisma 
upland drains into Wadi Abyadh and other ravines which cut through 
the mountain westward. Such eastward drainage there (and there 
plenty it, for Wadi Dhamm, for instance, reputed collect the floods 
less than ninety-nine streams) finds outlet from the vast basin, sur- 
rounded uplands, which contains series subterranean lakes which 
human populations have been settled, with varying density, for agricultural 
purposes from time immemorial. 

Umm ’Awadhir, rather primitive settlement judge from its barren 
stoney ruins distributed over three low flat-topped sandstone bergs the 
basin Wadi Zaita, its floods are held natural barrage sand- 
dunes, provides one type such human occupation. Dhat Haj, with its 
palm-groves nourished bountiful springs the railway, the same 
type, which exemplified larger scale Tabuk and where 
inexhaustible but badly neglected supply water forced the surface, 
near it, for want any other outlet. 

These centres agricultural activity have, were, been provided 
nature, and have called for but minimum intelligent cooperation the 
part man make them prosperous, they have been various times 
varying degrees. There however another type settlement, which has 
emerged entirely through the efforts man, and which today ruins for 
other reason than that man has ceased intelligent industrious, 
certainly must have been times yore. This type emerged through the 
efforts man intercept the pouring down towards the basins: 
convenient points means barrages and canals, which each case served 
irrigate considerable areas, know from casual references the 
literature and legends the Arabs, also from the surface evidences the 
sites themselves which had hitherto never been visited any European. 
There are four them the general area Tabuk: Rujum Shauhar, the 
south, with nothing recall the days its ancient prosperity extensive 
area basin irrigation except hundred well-constructed family tombs, 
reminiscent the Sabaean graves southern Arabia, high ground fringing 
the scene former agricultural activity; lying west Tabuk 
high ground bend the wadi the same name above narrow rock- 
bound strait, which must have been dammed head the flood waters for 
the irrigation considerable Quraiya itself, which more 
and Kharif Dhiba, whose tumbled ruins roughly built stone dwellings are 
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perched eminence the junction two wadis, formerly dammed 
serve considerable delta. 


The Quraiya ruins 

The strange fables heard Doughty about the ruins Quraiya not 
seem current the neighbourhood today, when primitive ignorance 
curiously blended with sophistication which tends direct all thoughts 
single channel. The love filthy lucre passion which excludes all 
other considerations; cultural, intellectual spiritual. The soul dead, 
however active the mind and body may the dreary struggle for exist- 
ence. that may, the fables yore would seem have been nearer the 
truth about Quraiya than the evidence the persons” who 
wrote off very far from being that. 

Quraiya consists three main features, with number subsidiaries the 
town itself, the citadel high isolated ridge the west, and the cultivated 
area the north, with two groups buildings outside the town the north 
and south-east respectively, which fancy labelled the and 
the situated tract called Lihh, lying along the eastern edge 
the Hisma plateau and hills, where the countless streams the upland 
begin splay out towards the along the railway. Due east 
distance some kilometres rises the “Prophet’s Pulpit” the Sharaura 
upland, curiously diaphanous the desert haze and dwarfed fairy-like 
proportions for all its thousand feet sheer and solid rock. the east-north- 
east, kilometres away, nestles the invisible station Bir ibn Harmas 
the railway, while farther down the line lies Tabuk, kilometres from 
Quraiya the east-south-east. And finally the western horizon, extending 
far north and south, formed the myriad sandstone bergs and ridges 
the Hisma. 

The town itself today mass tumbled masonry which im- 
possible distinguish the outline single building. But the line the 
walls stands out clearly enough from its surroundings; which, 
minor bends are ignored, may regarded lopsided pentagon with its 
apex pointing northward and its base facing south. The area enclosed 
within them roughly 50,000 square metres acres; some 270 metres 
from the apex the mid-point the south wall, and 255 and 300 metres 
respectively along the lines joining the other points the figure, south-west 
north-east and south-east north-west. The area enclosed between the 
two eastward sides the pentagon and line joining the apex and the south- 
east corner low-lying tract, which would seem have been lake 
reservoir. The higher ground its west covered the ruins the resi- 
dential area, whose main entrance pierces the southern wall the south- 
west corner the town, while there seems also have been subsidiary 
entrance the middle the western wall, facing the citadel. The ruins 
the south wall, and the southern ends the east and west walls, would 
seem have been higher and more solid construction than the rest; 
probably for protection from floods whose impact would have been that 
side. The town indeed occupied strip relatively higher ground separating 
two channels descending from the Hisma; Wadi Abu (sometimes 
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called which flows down broad front between the eastern wall 
and the cliff broad ridge called Khadhra; and the narrower 
stream Sha’ib Quraiya which washes the town its eastern side before 
swinging round its northern extremities, through grove tamarisks, 
join Abu about kilometre farther down. the western side 
this channel, overlooking the town, rise the sheer cliffs the citadel ridge, 
extending for about kilometre westwards and averaging along its summit 
some 500 feet more above the level the plain. 

The cliffs either side the valley were linked with the south-western 
and south-eastern corners the town respectively dams masonry and 
rubble, which still survive with occasional flood breach. ‘That the 
eastern side 715 metres length, while the western dam rather less than 
200 metres. Both were presumably provided with regulate the flow 
water into the vast basin below the town, perhaps 2000 acres extent, 
which the stone-lined fields former times are still distinguishable. east 
and west this area enclosed shallow arcs higher ground, whose 
northern horns are joined another dam, 940 metres length and intact 
today except for breach the centre, below which there are evidences 
fields, also stone-bordered, which were probably brought under cultivation 
seasons exceptionally good floods. The ends this barrage are firmly 
based the rock the ridges each side while, the more vulnerable 
eastern side liable flooding from the higher ridges beyond, protective dyke 
nearly kilometres length follows the contour the higher ground link 
the eastern end the barrage with rock buttress, which also rests the 
eastern end the town dam across Wadi Abu Occasional breaches 
this dyke may accidental and due floods, but suggest that water may 
have been let from them reinforce the main supply. The western edge 
the cultivated area needed such protection, separated from the 
next wadi westward raised sandy plain continued northward sand- 
stone ridge. 

The tamarisk grove already mentioned must have been significant feature 
the Quraiya settlement, and quite likely have been palm-grove 
ancient times. any rate, addition the water passing through from 
the Quraiya sha’-ib, appears have been carefully fed the drainage from 
part the northern flank the citadel ridge, which was diverted 
earthen dyke into artificial canal leading into the grove. even seems 
have been spring the head the canal, while there are number 
well-pits, now dry, the grove itself. was evidently carefully tended 
area, while its northern side there still survive the solid foundations 
temple palace, with various subsidiary buildings. Provisionally take this 
evidence, any rate the South Arabian inscriptions, the importance 
the Mandhahat (or water-nymphs) the divine, semi-divine patrons 
agriculture. The main building rectangle metres (the long axis 
being roughly north and south), which the eastern section, metres wide, 
divided into three four chambers varying length, with 2-metre 
passage between the two southward rooms leading into spacious courtyard, 
some metres square. remainder the building, the north-western 
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corner, appears have been the actual temple with dais, metres, 
the northern end. The northern axis continued beyond 2-metre passage 
another structure, divided into two chambers, respectively and 
metres, while the south-western corner, flush with the south another 
building measuring metres. should noted that nothing but the 
foundations these structures survive today, though the various divisions 
above noted are clearly marked. few flint implements and flakes, small 
quantity bluish glass, number sea-shells, and small quantity rather 
ordinary potsherds (contrasting strongly with the more elaborate pottery 
mentioned below) were all could find the way occupational indications. 

The and associated buildings, outside the south-eastern corner 
the town and immediately down-stream the eastern dam, are much better 
preserved and may later date. The trimmed masonry the main build- 
ing, surviving places height feet (10 courses), recalls the neat 
appearance the Nabataean desert temple Rawafa. From north south 
measures metres, with east-west width and seems have 
comprised small courtyard and two three rooms. passage about 
metres separates from the town wall, while half-a-dozen smaller heaps 
ruins near the north-east were probably servants’ quarters and the 
like. location and size this group structures suggests that they may 
have been the headquarters the irrigation administration rather than 
palace, while another smaller building outside the south-western gate may 
have been for similar purpose connection with the western dam, was 
not for the accommodation gate-guard. 

much for the town area, whose ruins yielded mass potsherds, mostly 
rather ordinary types though some was more elaborate, well few 
beads, flints, bits metal, plenty sea-shells and other remnants 
vanished population. nestles between its two rivers under the towering, 
cliffs the citadel ridge, which about kilometre long and some 300 metres 
wide the average. The eastern half this sandstone mass girt about 
completely inaccessible cliffs, varying from 300 400 feet height, while 
from both sides the ground slopes steeply from the cliff-tops thin ridge 
averaging 500 feet above the plain level. western end bulges out from the 
waist the summit, falling either side the plain series broad 
ledges, which provide access the top from north and south rough routes 
suitable only for pedestrian, equestrian and camel traffic. Towards the west 
however the inaccessible cliffs resume their protective There sign 
any occupation this western half the rock, while the eastern end 
there are three heaps ruins which may have been watch towers, and more 
less intact, well-constructed turret trimmed masonry near the extreme 
edge the cliff overlooking the town. 

The space intervening between these two parts the citadel ridge forms 
the citadel itself, occupying roughly 120 acres equally distributed between the 
northern and southern flanks the hill, and both sides descending sharply 
from the central ridge the cliff-tops below. The precipitous nature the 
latter made walls unnecessary those sides; and the citadel precincts are 
merely separated from the rest the hill-top east and west walls, descend- 
ing steeply the cliff-edges either side, averaging about feet height 
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and still more less intact. eastern wall shallow arc, about 
150 metres length, passing through bastion gateway the summit and 
lightly buttressed intervals; while the western wall runs steeply from 
the northern cliff square bastion the summit (120 metres), whence 
runs westward for metres along the summit, descend again sharply for 
about 150 metres the southern cliff. The main, not the only, entrance 
the citadel the angle formed the two sections this western wall and 
the low natural cliff the summit joining them. This latter seems have 
had low masonry parapet which little remains. ‘The normal approach 
the citadel was relatively easy route from the south this gateway, 
which also served admit pedestrians coming the more difficult track 
from break the northern cliff. 


The riddle Quraiya 


Within the area elaborately walled two sides and protected 
inaccessible cliffs the others there does not, strangely enough, appear 
have been any buildings whatsoever! possible exception this general 
statement substantial rounded eminence the middle point the 
summit ridge within the citadel precincts; this may well have carried 
building, which there are slight evidences the surface the bare rock. 
Otherwise there sign human habitation, except fragments pottery 
and the like. The possibility that such buildings there may have been 
these slopes have since been washed away discounted the fact that 
masonry remains are found the foot the cliffs either side, though 
here again there are plenty potsherds the bottom numerous runnels 
and gullies show that men formerly made use the summit for some 
purpose. What that purpose was the riddle Quraiya, which for the 
moment there does not seem any satisfying answer. Was the “‘citadel” 
for the safe camping the local prince and his cavalcade under 
canvas? was “high occupied visited pilgrims religious 
occasions? neither, what other purpose could have served? 

unlikely that the two-score inscriptions, almost all 
(with one two short Nabataean scribbles), recorded from the cliffs 
and monstrous boulders fallen the plain from the higher levels, will provide 
clue the mystery. Some them, incidentally, have the great 
age, but this may due the weathering the rock. period 
seems indicated two burial caves the foot the cliff the north- 
east end near the town area. The first these, metres wide the 
entrance and narrowing metres the inner end (some metres from 
the entrance) and about metres high, has been carved out the soft clay 
and marl which forms the base the citadel ridge under thick stratum 
very hard sandstone, which this cave forms the roof. The cave ends two 
shallow alcoves but without grave-pits the loculi side-walls familiar 
other Nabataean ruins, while the floor thickly strewn with human and 
animal (mostly camel) bones and skulls. The entrance was closed strong 
wall sandstone slabs mortared together, whose remnants lie strewn about 
inside and outside the entrance, the tomb-robbers later age left them. 
worth noting that, though was encamped within few hundred yards 
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these caves and had announced intention investigating them, was 
told Badawin guides that the one here described went far into the 
bowels the earth that would unsafe try explore its end! The 
second cave, immediately adjacent the first and slightly higher level, 
was excavated the hard sandstone, and the underlying marl and clay only 
reached about feet above the floor. Its entrance, some metres wide, 
had been closed rather loosely with sandstone blocks, subsequently pulled 
pieces treasure-seekers. The chamber consists two parts, which 
the first penetrates about metres inwards with width metres and 
height about metres; this continued about metres into the rock 
very low chamber, barely feet high. was sign graves loculi 
either part, but the floor was strewn with human and animal bones, from 
among which collected well-preserved upper part man’s skull which 
does not look excessively ancient. 

Neither these caves had any sign outside decoration, nor are there any 
other caves any other part the extensive length cliffs, nor other 
recognizable signs burials. The clay and marl base the ridge visible 
some places depth 100 feet, though others only small sections 
remain above the talus debris fallen from above. the extreme east end 
the ridge however, feature which may well some day provide key 
the mystery Quraiya. This wide apron debris, reaching about 100 
feet the cliff and fanning out wide arc the plain level. judge 
surface indications, must solid mass potsherds buried sand and 
silt, whose excavation will certainly provide stratified evidence the ages 
during which was built its present height. And can only say 
that the pottery visible the surface and the drainage runnels type 
which have never encountered any other ancient site Arabia. But 
where did come from? Certainly not from the town area, whose middens 
are where one might expect them be, the neighbourhood the walls, 
and not appear contain much this more distinguished type pottery. 
Yet above the talus there nothing but sheer cliff the summit, which 
this point slopes the turret already mentioned; apparently the only 
building the vicinity and too small have been anything but watch- 
tower, perhaps tomb. Nevertheless would seem very unlikely that the 
apron debris could have been formed any other way than precipita- 
tion from the summit the cliff: which case the probability that the 
latter was the scene some religious ceremony involving the use crocks, 
pitchers, dishes and the like. 

complete the picture Quraiya, mention should made some ruins 
scattered about the wide flat top bluff about kilometre upstream the 
town the right bank the Abu wadi. The remains are unpre- 
tentious and scattered, but among them longish fairly straight line 
circular tumuli, which would seem have been graves, now disintegrated 
into low piles stones, with nothing but their circular shape distinguishable. 
the river-bed itself, just upstream these ruins wide bend, large 
flat circle, about metres diameter and enclosed surround stones 
some metres wide: probably reservoir catch the flood water, which 
only the top the surrounding visible today. 
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Such then Quraiya, with the problems poses for the archaeologist. 
Musil’s identification the site with Ptolemy’s Ostama obviously cannot 
accepted without reserve; but seems highly probable that Quraiya was 
prosperous centre late Nabataean times, when the desert temple Rawafa 
was built honour Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius (Aurelius 
“by the Thamudenoi tribe the beginning the second half the 
second century our era,” according Musil’s interpretation the bilingual 
Greek-Nabataean inscription unearthed him the ruins 
inscription, somewhat damaged since Musil saw it, was duly set me, 
together with two others (one Greek and one Nabataean) the temple wall, 
save them from further mutilation, while found another short Greek 
inscription the ruins, reading: (K/)audiou 
individual can doubtless dated also; but the story the beginnings 
Quraiya, and indeed its end, must left unfolded the spade, when 
can get work the great midden the foot its eastern cliff. 


SOME DEFINITIONS THE VOCABULARY 
GEOGRAPHY 


British Association Geographical Glossary Committee, appointed 
has agreed the following list definitions certain basic words 
the vocabulary geography. These are now presented the Journal for general 
criticism. The language employed the definitions conforms with usages 
found the Oxford English Dictionary and the meanings attached the 
words defined are they are used geography: they not imply the rejection 
other usages the words. Where such terms and are 
employed assumed that they embrace description, interpretation and 
explanation and where appropriate. Words once defined are not expanded 
when used other definitions. Further word lists will published the 
from time time. 


Earth’s surface. While geography immediately concerned with the surface 
the Earth, customary include the atmospheric envelope and the Earth’s 
crust the term Earth’s surface far they directly affect the surface. 

Geography. science that describes the surface, with particular refer- 
ence the differentiation and relationship areas. 

Geographical. Of, pertaining to, terms geography. 

Natural. Existing in, formed by, nature; not artificial. (This the O.E.D. 
definition 1.6.) 

Region. area the Earth’s surface differentiated (from adjoining areas) 
one more features characteristics which give measure unity. 
According the criteria employed differentiation, regions are termed 
physiographic, political, economic, etc. 

Regional geography. geographical study particular areas regions the 
Earth’s surface. 

World geography. 'The regional geography the world. 
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General geography. The geographical study the world whole. The 
study phenomena which affect the world whole. 

Physical geography. The geographical study those features the earth 
which are called natural. (sensu stricto). The geographical study the 
inanimate phenomena and features the Earth’s surface. 

Biogeography. The geographical study animate nature. The geography 
organic life. 

Physiography. word variously used either synonym for physical geo- 
graphy for the structural features the Earth’s surface.] 

Geomorphology. The science (or genetic study) land forms. 

Human geography. The geographical study (the complement physical geo- 
graphy) those features, objects and phenomena the Earth’s surface 
which relate directly, are due, man and his activities. 

Political geography. branch human geography which deals with the 
boundaries, divisions, territories and resources States. The study 
the effects political actions upon human geography. 

Historical geography. The geography (physical and human) historical periods. 

History geography. history geographical knowledge and ideas. 

Frontier. border region, zone, tract which forms belt separation, 
contact, transition between political units, delimited demarcated 
boundary between States (more properly frontier line). 

Boundary. Synonymous with frontier (in sense 2). The line delimita- 
tion demarcation between administrative units between geographical 
regions various types, whether physical human. 

Economic. pertaining wealth, its production, distribution, exchange and 
consumption. 

Distribution. The condition being dispersed located area. (in 
economic geography). The dispersal commodities among consumers. 

Economic geography. The branch geography dealing with the production, 
distribution, exchange and consumption wealth. The study economic 
factors affecting the areal differentiation the Earth’s surface. 

Relief. The contour some part the surface the earth considered with 
reference variations its elevation. (This the O.E.D. definition 3.b.) 

Topography. detailed description, especially map, locality; 
ing its relief and any relatively permanent objects, whether natural 
human origin, thereon. 

Orography. The description the relief the Earth’s surface, part it. 
The representation relief upon map model. 

Morphology. The science form, and the structures and development 
which influence form. 
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THE OXFORD ATLAS 


THE OXFORD ATLAS. Edited Bric. Sir and 
Oxford: University Press, 1951. inches; pages maps 
+90 pages index. 

PRODUCTION entirely new general atlas being event British 
the Oxford Atlas has attracted considerable attention. 
important therefore ascertain how far conforms the standard required 
such production, and indeed the high standard has set for itself. start 
any atlas initio has obvious advantages, yet presents number problems 
which require careful consideration and treatment. While the atlas can 
planned whole uniform style give the best coverage and scales which 
the number sheets permit, the compilers are faced with the formidable task 
selection and generalization from the innumerable details shown large- 
scale maps, and deciding the correct form the names adopted. 

The general section the Oxford Atlas contains page plates colour, 
followed section colour plates dealing with important natural and 
human distributions. Special emphasis placed the introduction the 
projections employed. The choice orthomorphic projections for maps 
scales larger than 1/10 good, and the use the oblique and transverse 
Mercator appropriate cases demonstrates the adaptability these relatively 
new projections. The ingeniously compounded projection used for the world 
distribution maps can claim mathematical virtue, but enables all the con- 
tinents shown together unusually large scale (1/48 and with 
comparatively little distortion shape area. extreme cases the distortion 
amounts per cent. The modification the zenithal equidistant pro- 
jection simple and equally ingenious, and without sacrificing its uniform 
radial scale, reduces the maximum scale error from per cent. per cent. 
useful feature the provision the maps data from which the scale 
error any point may calculated. 

When the limits the usual atlas plate and the configuration the main 
regions the world are considered, great variety scale between one 
atlas and another not possible. atlas map India, Pakistan and Burma, 
for example, commonly the scale 1/10 therefore rather the 
number plates the publisher can give more restricted areas special 
interest that departure from the conventional make-up will depend. Some- 
thing can also done employing the and most maps 
this atlas are this type. the Oxford Atlas attempt has been made 
show related areas which are often distributed between two more maps, and 
there less than the usual concentration Europe. Scales are rarely smaller 
than those used comparable works, and for some maps are appreciably larger. 
The greater part France shown the scale 1/2 there useful map 
the Middle East 1/4 and the same scale used for the Union South 
Africa. Africa fact comes out rather well, with maps East Africa and 
West Africa with the Gulf Guinea 1/8 not usual find any part 
South America relatively large scale, but here the central portion the 
continent shown 1/8 

Relief shown layer colouring eight tints from green purple obtained 
six colour printings. the contour lines are not drawn in, the maps are 
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relieved that amount detail; and some cases the result conveys visual 
impression relief; others the effect imprecise, partly owing defects 
the registration colours, and the difficulty distinguishing the layers. 
little optimistic inform the user that junctions the layer tints are 
however contour The coast lines and rivers are the blue plate, which 
makes for clarity, the solid black dots used for town symbols. Roads and 
airfields are also clearly shown red. The breaking the solid black lines 
indicating railways clear the names legitimate, but where the break 
made town may misleading. the whole, the general effect the 
maps clear and agreeable, with one feature overshadowing the others. 

important, perhaps the most important, consideration judging 
atlas must the content the maps, the amount detail included and the 
accuracy their representation. Certain features will virtually choose them- 
selves; cities and important towns, the main systems communications (rail- 
ways, main roads and other routes, canals, navigable rivers etc.), all which 
must given their relative importance. Then there are those places which 
not qualify size but which, they have historical other associations, the 
user may reasonably expect find. may come, particular area, choosing 
one two names from number with almost equal claims for inclusion. 
Obviously good degree local knowledge necessary produce final 
satisfactory selection. compiling this atlas the aim has clearly been avoid 
cluttering the surface with host details and names. This itself 
commendable, but must said that the selection open criticism and, 
which more unfortunate, many names are carelessly written. Bearing the 
difficulties mind, and remembering that this first edition, the following 
criticisms may advanced. These are based the first place detailed study 
the Netherlands represented Plate 44; this may perhaps severe 
test, but similar criticism can applied some other sheets. The Ijsel 
important waterway yet the upper main stream, which connected with the 
lower Rhine near Arnhem, not shown; and the name written, not any 
portion it, but along tributary, the Schipbeck. The relative importance 
Enschede (92,000 inhabitants) has been missed compare with the neighbour- 
ing Hengeloo (42,000 inhabitants). omissions will also Delfziel, 
the only port any consequence the north, and Gorkhum (Gorinchem). 
the latter, the important Merwede canal leaves the Waal and ultimately 
reaches Amsterdam; the section Vianen omitted though its northern 
section shown. far can seen, Amsterdam, through the suppression 
meer. the Low Countries number mistakes spelling have been noted, 
e.g. for Ijsselstein, for Makkinga, which 
apparently stands for Geiten, for Alfen; and some these have been 
allowed stand the Gazetteer. 

Rivers are also rather arbitrarily treated elsewhere; for example the rivers 
New South Wales Plates The name Hawkesbury applied the 
Wollondilly, its tributary, and similarly the name Hunter its tributary the 
Goulburn. The Barnard, affluent the Manning, shown but the greater 
part the Manning and its name are omitted. The Macleay misnamed the 
Maclean. Railways are another feature which requires revision, mainly the 
smaller scale reductions; they may satisfactorily shown the larger scale, 
but misleading selection has been made for the smaller scale. the Indian 
railways (Plates 58-59) distinction made between the various gauges, 
though the map Australia the gauges are clearly differentiated. 

With regard place-names, the principle adopted—of giving English 
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conventionally English names where they exist with the local official form 
brackets—is probably the best compromise atlas for general use, but 
should carried out consistently. Malta there Valetta the main map 
and Valletta the inset; and the islands, the principle followed, should 
Malta, Comino (Kemmuna) and Gozo whereas are given 
Malta, Kemmuna and Gozo (Ghadesh). According the rule, again, Pelopon- 
nese (Morea) should given Morea (Peloponnisos). Greek and Yugoslav 
names general are mixture conventional and official forms. the Greek 
sheet, Iraklion given the Greek name for Crete, instead Kriti; there 
grammatical hybrid. the other hand Polish names are, for example, correctly 
rendered. 

The term its equivalent has been omitted from all river names, 
which perhaps unobjectionable English, but applied generally this practice 
produces anomalies. the map Sweden, for example, omitted thus 
have for the river, whereas the town stands (which actually 
means Lule river) and Indalsilven reduced Norway has 
not been recognized that simple suffixed may represent the definite article 
that Dokka, for example, has been allowed stand. Applied 
river names, this procedure eliminates number terms, 
and all which have distinct meanings. 

The distribution maps have been edited and part compiled Professor 
Linton. explains his introduction, the aim has been choose import- 
ant topics for which sufficient accurate data exist for mapping these com- 
paratively large scales, and concentrate significant areas. They include 
world maps seasonal precipitation and temperature, population, vegetation 
and structure, and maps some these topics, plus land use, for Europe, 
Great Britain, the United States and Monsoon Asia. The colour scheme 
the world vegetation map and the land-use sheets notably attractive and 
successful. green does not seem appropriate colour for representing 
settled areas the world population map, the combination dots and tint 
excellent. The structure maps which take the place the usual chronological 
and petrographic classifications, are particularly appropriate. The pastel shades 
however weaken their effect; they would have been improved using strong 
colours for the dominant elements such the mountain folds, and dis- 
tinction might have been made between mountains” and “blocks 
complex unusual find original maps these relatively large 
scales work this type. 

sum up; the great merits the Oxford Atlas are that has been designed 
from the beginning fresh lines and that incorporates original research and 
number interesting features, such the use relatively new map pro- 
The maps moreover, are admirably clear and the whole reasonably 
attractive. Against these merits however must certainly set the large num- 
ber errors, even for first edition, which could have been avoided more 
careful checking, and the inconsistent treatment place names; the former 
all the more regrettable coming from publishers renowned for the accuracy 
their works reference. thorough revision, especially the black plates, 
must surely undertaken before any second edition contemplated. When 
that has been done, there every chance that the atlas will become all that 
its publishers, prematurely, claim be. CRONE 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION PYRENEAN 
LANDSCAPE 


PIEMONT DES PYRENEES FRANCAISES. TAILLEFER. 
Toulouse: Edouard Privat, 1951. inches; 383 pages; maps, diagrams 
and illustrations 


SUBTITLE the book, ‘Contributions des reliefs 
the nature the problem and the general interest which attaches 
this study the northern slope the Pyrenees Dr. Taillefer, the 
University Toulouse. Henri Baulig has included his ‘Essais’ (1950) note 
“subalpine appendix the reprint his classic study 
the profile equilibrium rivers. points out the resemblance origin, 
and some extent form, which mountain-foot plateaus benches the 
Bavarian and French Alps bear pediments—at any rate such pediments 
originate, according the concept Douglas Johnson, result lateral 
river planation. another example such forms Baulig cites the 
Pyrenean piedmont which now fully described Taillefer, the hills 
Armagnac and the plateau Lannemezan. writes constructed 
five main rivers, the confluent fans which are still dis- 
cernible the overall form though has undergone considerable dissection. 
remarks that these fans are not entirely built forms but partly due erosion; 
they are part rock fans the confluence which makes pediment, any 
rate region that more than semi-arid, this case humid. 

The Pyrenean pediment ancient one however, Taillefer shows his 
detailed study, and question climatic change may involved. Its dissec- 
tion, yet incomplete, has been undertaken rivers for the most part the 
same those which first shaped it; and these rivers, being still heavily loaded 
with detritus from the mountains their rear, are now flowing down gradients 
sensibly parallel those their earlier constructive period. Some other 
rivers, though less volume, which arise outside the mountains carry lighter 
loads and so, being able flow gentler gradients, incise the plateau more 
deeply and are thus capable diverting the major rivers. Taillefer describes 
all these features admirably. 

Both Baulig and Taillefer point out the absence evidence that would show 
that the re-dissection the piedmont belt has been brought about renewal 
upheaval the mountains; the belt does not seem have been tilted. The 
lowering local base-levels might thought result the general 
erosional reduction relief the mountains; but this might confront with 
the difficulty reconciling discontinuous effect with continuously operating 
cause. Taillefer quite plausibly invokes climatic changes; his opinion these 
must the main Preglacial. But another article has attributed the 
terracing the valleys which dissect the piedmont belt climatic changes 
during the Glacial period. 

pointed out Baulig, the fragmentation, dissection and destruction 
the bordering plateau must eventually lead the development new set 
confluent fans new erosional pediment), given that base-level remains long 
enough stable. Taillefer describes how the distal margin fringe the 
piedmont has already reached this condition, for the flood plains the rivers 
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have been widely extended lateral planation that they have become 
laterally confluent. difficult find flaws the evidence set forth 
Taillefer, yet astonishing read the almost unbelievably long-continued 
state anorogenic stillness into which this part western Europe seems 
have lapsed after the first Alpine paroxysm. would appear that the folding 
and orogenic upheaval the Pyrenees must have been accomplished before the 
end the Eocene; signs even gentle tilting are seen the post- 
orogenic molasse the piedmont belt. 

Though there appearance ancient multi-cycle rejuvenation the 
mountains, Taillefer rejects alike theories eustatic emergence and theories 
regional and differential uplift. pictures (p. 123) the great range stage 
(pre-Quaternary according his reckoning) when its vast glacis had been 
smoothed erosion and the deposition the coarse Lannemezan “‘fanglo- 
and when unbroken slope extended the 700-metre contour 
line. Above this, with relief 2000 metres, the (in Bryan’s ter- 
minology) would present fully mature and subdued form with wide-open 
flaring valleys, which may restored eliminating the 
effects later erosion both fluvial and glacial; topographie lourde, 
émergeant d’immenses glacis The development this form 
attributes erosion under hot-dry late Tertiary climate; and regards the 
re-dissection the whole mountain mass, sierra and glacis, result the 
change (with glacial interlude) modern conditions. 

Despite the consistency the author’s arguments, one may pardoned for 
doubting the extreme antiquity claimed for some the landforms. One cannot 
but feel that the hypothesis Pliocene up-arching the Pyrenees, alter- 
natively long-continued post-orogenic isostatic uprise, has not yet been 
fully explored. There was good reason for the opinion expressed forty years 
ago Martonne (referred 116) that Pyrenean relief could not 
have survived from the Eocene unless the range had been subjected later 
renewed upheavals. would seem that the constructional and 
erosional history the landforms the piedmont perhaps compressible into 
Quaternary time. Taillefer himself (p. 133) expresses certain doubt 
whether supposedly pre-Quaternary mammalian remains found limestone 
caverns can relied date the piedmont glacis. Perhaps only the later 
stages Pleistocene glaciation have left their marks terraces the valleys. 
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LAND. Jacquetra London: The Cresset Press, 1951. 

inches; 248 pages; diagrams and illustrations. 21s 
not often that one can truthfully say book that strikes new note. 
this the case with land.’ intensely personal book and Jacquetta 
Hawkes has the power through her vigorous writing taking her readers into 
her confidence and letting them see she herself sees. the jacket rightly says 
and archaeological history the British Isles, presented form attractive 
wide circle readers who would probably never open book geology. 
Two coloured plates Henry Moore dispel one’s surprise that his concept 
the sculptor’s art should find place work dealing with geological evolution. 
atmosphere whimsey conjured when are invited imagine 
Sir Isaac Newton being buried deluge apples instead being hit the 
head one, but the simile lucidly explains the geological laws superposition 
and the identification strata fossils (Isaac Newton becoming the fossil). 
Such examples could multiplied, and yet scientific accuracy preserved 
and appreciation recent advances knowledge. The chemical-precipita- 
tion origin the chalk rightly preferred older ideas (p. 18) and though 
the petrologist might claim that the form Ailsa Craig due the composition 
rather than the temperature the magma (p. 20), only the most sensitive 
palaeontologist will offended the suggestion that must fossils 
carefully and laboriously dressmaker matches The otherwise 
educated layman has long been woefully ignorant even the rudiments 
earth history that should wish this delightful missionary effort every success. 


ATLAS TUDOR ENGLAND AND WALES. Introduced and 

series small county maps, engraved Pieter van der Keer after Chris- 

topher Saxton, was published with Vitellius’ abridgement Camden 

Amsterdam 1617. With some additions and alterations, they subsequently 

appeared Speed’s ‘England described’ (1627) and from this edition 

that the maps this King Penguin have been reproduced. The reproductions 
are clear but lose some their attractiveness from being printed brownish 
ink instead the deep black the originals. Some still bear van der Keer’s 
name and the date 1599. few copies the earliest state the maps exist 
without text and title-page (one the Society’s collection), and therefore 
possible that the original issue appeared between 1599 and 1617, though this 
not discussed the introduction. Professor Taylor gives short survey 
the development Tudor cartography and provides succinct comments each 
county, with appropriate quotations from Elizabethan antiquaries, principally 
William Camden. 


L’EPOQUE PHILIPPE II. Paris: Librairie 

The whole this book, written about the Mediterranean and its borderlands 

the second half the sixteenth century is, its author insists, history; and 
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the London Zoo, sailed old windjammer 

down through the roaring forties South 

Georgia, island mountains and glaciers 
1,000 miles from the Falkland Islands, the verge 
the Antarctic. the beaches its broken coast great 
herds elephant seals breed and its rocky shores flocks 
sea-birds nest. 


spent three years this icy, wind-swept birds’ para- 
dise working with the whalers and watching the animal 
life, ‘this book tells more especially the 
albatrosses and petrels. has written the story his 
adventures travel book for the general reader that 
also authoritative work the South Georgia. 
vivid yarn that describes the birds and beasts 
sentimentality. brings forcibly life the wild and ro- 
mantic scenes which the author took 


Dr. Matthews’ experiences with the crew board ship 
they rode out storms, yarning, drinking, and eating roast 
albatross the cosiness smoky saloons, will appeal arm- 
chair adventurers quite much his expeditions the 
island, often with members the crew, who were admit- 
tedly more interested the birds food 
history. 

The book illustrated with photographs taken within 
few feet the birds and fifty line drawings the author. 
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Famous Mountaineering Books 


the Hodder Stoughton list 


Douglas Busk 
DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 


“His narrative is written with zest and directness, is 
pleasant to read and informed with the spirit of expecta- 
tion, serenity, and happy recollection implicit in its 
title."’— Scotsman 


Arne Noess 
TIRICH MIR 


An account of the Norwegian Climbing Expedition in the 
Himalayas for the mountaineering book public all over 
the world. For publication 1982. 


Hugh Ruttledge 
EVEREST, 1933 


“This fascinating story will carry you away across Tibet 
to the glaciers and precipices of the greatest mountains 
of our earth.” Sunday Times 


Eric Shipton 
UPON THAT MOUNTAIN 
“A book by Mr. Shipton is welcome at any time. No 
one can doubt his love of the hills, his pleasure in climbing 


them, be they big or small, or his capacity in the art.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


Frank Smythe 


THE SPIRIT THE HILLS 
THE VALLEY FLOWERS 
KAMET CONQUERED 
AGAIN SWITZERLAND 
MOUNTAINEERING HOLIDAY 
MOUNTAIN VISION 


CLIMBS the CANADIAN ROCKIES 


“He had a genuine love of the mountains, a natural gift 
of eloquence and a power of rapid marrative,.. a 
generous spirit, and a true view of the value of mountain 
adventure.” The Times 

“The touch of a master mountaineer who seeks joy rather 
than sensation in the hills and the engaging candour of a 
writer who tries to tell the truth.’ Observer 


MOUNTAINS 

TARTARY 
Shipton 


MOUNTAI 


Shipton 


Mountains 


ERIC 


The Author 


“Eric Shipton stands the forefront our present 
day explorers. Since boyhood has been 
adventurer. has refused accept traditional 
methods even exploration, and has gone far 
towards perfecting new technique toughening 

Winthrop Young 


Eric Shipton, who has been appointed leader 


the 1951 Mount Everest expedition, has travelled 
widely and held many posts foreign lands. 
has been member every Everest expedition 
since 1938 was awarded the Patrons 
Medal the Royal Geographical Society. 
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The Book 


places the world,” says Eric Shipton, 
more satisfying than Sinkiang for anyone 
with taste for travel, sense geography and 
spark curiosity about people and their ways.” 

This country atmosphere and slow 
tempo now immured behind the Iron Curtain; 
who knows when the Western Man will able 
enjoy such expeditions Shipton’s again? The 
great interest this engaging book lies its record 
climbing adventures unfamiliar peaks—peaks 
like Mt. Chakragil, which Shipton and Tilman 
encountered worse storm than anything they had 
unfamiliar province; climbs vividly described the 
greatest living mountaineer-writer. 


YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Eric Shipton 20/- net postage extra). 


Please also send copies the following 
mountaineering books: 


UPON THAT MOUNTAIN -Eric Shipton 12/6 
DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS Douglas Busk 21 - 
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historians primarily who will wish discuss both because its methods 
and its conclusions. sufficient here state that for geographers interested 
historical geography major work absorbing interest. Many years ago 
Braudel contemplated writing work the Mediterranean policy King 
Philip II, whose reign marked the high-water mark Spanish power Europe 
and overseas. turned however from this conventional bistorical approach, 
since was drawn examine closely the contemporaneous geographical 
setting the Mediterranean basin. Some study geography the Sorbonne 
and the influence Lucien Febvre, whom this book dedicated, help 
explain what some historians might regard deviation. Geographers, while 
leaving the historian the discussion his own methodological problems, can 
only welcome Braudel’s affirmation that milieu enters 
partial factor interpretation” and integral part his subject 
matter for, result, large part this book contains well ordered and 
documented survey the sixteenth-century geography the Mediterranean 
sea and lands. worth noting, too, that the author recognizes the need 
this part his work have recourse texts his period.” 
clearly well versed the wide geographical literature the Mediterranean 
region and sees the sea itself and its neighbouring lands one the essential 
documents its history. And although there are today some notable exponents 
what called there are many historians who are either 
content assume the geographical setting describe briefly and statically 
introductory chapter which has thereafter little relation the remaining 
text. good therefore have this emphatic affirmation historian 
the place the geographical factor history. 

The book falls into three parts. The first, covering 304 pages and entitled 
part will have most interest for historical geographers. 
consists discussions the roles the mountains, plateaus, hills and plains, 
transhumance, the sea and its coastlands, and the outer borderlands 
the Mediterranean region. Attention turned also the problems climatic 
change and those Mediterranean unities sometimes alleged found 
either climate human conditions. section the book concludes, 
under the heading with reasoned assessment 
the place the milieu factor general history. 

Part concerned with human aspects the whole region the sixteenth 
century: its forms economy, and the effect thereon the treasure derived 
from the New World; commerce and transport; the empires, Spanish, 
Ottoman and Holy Roman; warfare; and civilizations and The 
third part the book turns attention the historical events, state policies and 
the principal actors. followed short concluding chapter, statement 
the archive sources, including sixteenth-century and present-day maps, 
plans and charts, and general index. 


AFRICA 


L’AFRIQUE BLANCHE FRANCAISE. Tome L’Afrique Nord. 
Parts: Presses Universitaires France, 1949. inches; 
pages; maps, diagrams and illustrations. goo 

This book, lengthy résumé and interpretation the extensive literature 

the area, major work the first importance. 

Part deals with physical factors and, which unusual, but right for these 
lands, begins with the major conditioning factor climate. This presented 
relation distinctive relief detail, fluviatile regime and crop possibilities, 
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and illustrated well-selected statistical tables and graphs. Next comes 
general consideration relief relation major structural elements and 
erosion, followed regional treatment relief. description soils, their 
climatic types and distribution, precedes account both the natural vegeta- 
tion and the frequently degraded types the present day. Part concludes 
with discussion the present limits and possible regional limits cultivated 
plants. 

The next three Parts, almost four-fifths the book, deal with the human 
aspects French North Africa whole. Part adequate discussion 
the origins and early distribution the basic Berber element the native 
population, which wisely avoids lengthy meanderings prehistory, followed 
summary consideration the distributional consequences Phenician, 
Roman, Arab and Turkish occupation and settlement. useful chapter 
analyses, with full statistical detail, the component elements the present 
population, Moslem, Jewish and European; the last including Spanish, Italian 
and Maltese elements. Native economies are treated length Part III 
which illustrated valuable new map. The nomadic and semi-nomadic 
peoples the high steppes and fringing desert, the sedentary and transhuming 
dwellers the mountain massifs, and the sedentary and semi-nomadic 
dwellers the lowlands are all described regional basis. This valuable 
section, one the most original parts the book, presents for the first time 
balanced and classified statement the great range native economies the 
Atlas lands viewed whole. 

Part IV, the character, stages development, and geographical conse- 
quences colonization since 1830, deals with rural colonization, agriculture, 
forests, minerals, manufactures, industry, fishing, transport and trade, and 
illustrated statistical tables, graphs and maps. discusses the changes 
during both the Second World War and the present post-war period. special 
merit the constant comparison differing conditions Algeria, and 
Morocco. Part devotes short chapters able synthesis the present 
geographical features each the three component states. 

The literary style, vivid yet marked great clarity expression, makes 
the book eminently readable; the illustrations include many well selected 
photographs and good maps. regretted that the publishers have 
followed the exasperating method the universelle separating 
the related description and shading the map legends. addition 
selected bibliographies for each chapter, there comprehensive bibliography 
nearly thousand items the end the book which will make in- 
dispensable work reference. The author congratulated having pro- 
duced work which not only supersedes its predecessors, but which long 
likely remain the standard work reference the geography the French 
Atlas lands North Africa. 


AMERICA 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Province Canada. PARKER. London: 
Lincolns-Prager, 1950. inches; 157 pages; map and 

The scanty literature Newfoundland includes too many books written 

politicians and concerned, under the guise general factual survey, justify 

the political status quo the date their publication. Mr. Parker’s book 
largely apologia for the recent accession the island the Canadian 
federation, with the active encouragement, say the least, the Dominions 
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Office. Thus natural that the constitutional manoeuvres against which 
Mr. Herbert long but unsuccessfully protested, and which culminated 
the pushing through Confederation after majority vote only per 
cent., should rather quietly passed over. Mr. Parker sounder ground 
insisting the economic benefits Confederation one aspect after 
another the country’s life. 

one ignores the politics however, the book valuable and com- 
paratively objective store recent factual information about political, social 
and economic developments Newfoundland, useful supplement Mac- 
Kay’s ‘Newfoundland’ (1946) bringing the story about 1949. Some the 
chapters, those and and Trades deal 
with topics barely touched any previous literature. Mr. Parker has some 
very sensible comments make number matters, e.g. the denomina- 
tional system education the much maligned 

rather large proportion these chapters however occupied his 
suggestions what should done improve conditions. Many these, 
indeed, are sensible and promising, and careful thought has clearly been 
devoted the island’s problems; hoped that the new provincial 
government learning from the experience the Commission government and 
from Mr. Parker’s words wisdom. But more than once Mr. Parker tends 
forget the economic handicaps the country; poverty natural resources, 
expense transport, small and very scattered population. discussing the 
fisheries for example, concentrates almost entirely marketing problems 
and altogether ignores that ensuring permanent and sufficient output 
fish such herring, even cod. 

None the less, those who are interested Newfoundland want possess 
Mr. Parker’s book. useful source new information, pleasant read 
and well illustrated. quite unscientific bibliography would have been much 
more useful had given places publication. unfortunate that nothing 
better than Esso road map could included. 


and Toronto: Ontario Research Foundation (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberledge). inches; xxi+284 pages; maps, diagrams and illustrations 
folding maps separate case). 30s 

This remarkably detailed description the morphology southern 

Ontario, built from field work extending over period some fifteen years. 

Whilst much the traversing and mapping was based upon road transport 

(roads Ontario are about mile apart) air photographs were also employed 

supplement the field work. result the text supported four large 

folding maps, scale miles inch, which analyse detail the physio- 
graphic features. 
Southern Ontario region modest relief, ranging from 150 1800 feet 


above sea-level, which has been heavily glaciated. The underlying Palaeozoic 


limestones and shales are much scoured and have many erosional features such 
spillways, overflow channels and the shore cliffs glacial lakes. close 
juxtaposition there also exists heavy mantle glacial debris, drumlins, 
eskers, lake and morainic deposits, till plains and the like. this complicated 
topography that the authors have set out map and describe. The attempt, 
which every way succeeds, aided the distinction fifteen different 
landform categories. also included the section the glacial geology 
concise history the recession the Wisconsin ice sheet, supported 
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sketch-maps showing twelve stages. Geomorphologists will quickly acknow- 
ledge that this one the more important contributions made the authors 
notable work. The book will also appeal geographers, for straight- 
forward analytical account the bedrock, glacial geology and surface features 
the region followed attempted synthesis the area into distinctive 
physiographic units. Altogether some fifty-two minor natural regions are 
enumerated and this occupies substantial portion the work. Related types 
farming and soil qualities are also described each the regions dis- 
tinguished. 

The book and maps should certainly the hands all interested the 
regional geography Ontario, geomorphology, the soil sciences. 
Printed art paper throughout, and supported eighty-one illustrations and 
the quarter-inch maps already noted, attains high standard production 
and pleasure handle. The price seems incredibly reasonable judged 


PACIFIC 


GREAT BARRIER REEF. Melbourne: Australian National 
Publicity Association, 1950. inches; 135 pages; maps, diagrams and 
illustrations. 10s 

This most successful little book. designed for the general reader, but 

the author, Emeritus Professor Zoology the University Sydney, knows 

the Australian reefs and knows very great deal about them. deals with 
them factually simple language, and succeeds making clear good deal 
the technicalities, both biological and physiographical, reef investigation. 

can equally well introduce good story illustrate point, discuss the 

difference between atoll and low-wooded island, describe the structure 

and nature the coral polyps. The pictures are admirably chosen and illus- 

trate reef conditions Australia remarkably well. also discusses 

separate but interesting chapter the little-known coral reefs off Geraldton—the 

Abrolhos Islands. perhaps pity that this chapter not longer, and that 

the title the book does not make clear that Australian and not only Queens- 

land reefs were discussed it. 

Although designed for the layman, the specialist will find much interest 
this book. Professor Dakin succeeds introducing small amount coral 
reef history—whether purely The reader find 
interesting references Chamisso, Quoy, Gaimard, Darwin and others, whose 
names are forever linked with reef origins, including recent American workers 
Bikini Atoll; well Pelsart and Cornelius, and course, Cook. 

Everyone interested coral reefs matter from what point view will 
find this volume well worthwhile. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS: geographical handbook. Suva: 
Government Printing Department, 1951. inches 
pages; maps, diagrams and illustrations. 25s 

Mr. Derrick already known for his excellent ‘History Fiji’ and his 

present volume equally useful geography text. Long residence the 

Colony, sympathetic understanding its several racial groups, and first- 

hand knowledge other island groups the south-west Pacific give balance 

what might otherwise have been mere collection facts. Mr. Derrick 
training neither historian nor geographer, and when reading his excellent 
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text one reminded Strabo’s statement that wide learning alone makes 
possible undertake work geography. 

The book was handbook and not textbook geography,” 
but very complete general geography the Fiji Islands and includes 
detailed descriptions all the islands large enough for habitation; practically 
every question one could pose answered. While observation the field 
the basis his writings, Mr. Derrick also acquainted with all that has been 
written about Fiji, and acknowledges his source material useful references 
the end each chapter. adds appendix list the islands and islets 
the group. 

The book illustrated 100 well-chosen photographs, and number 
excellent original sketch-maps. The latter are particularly commendable when 
recalled that the Colony still very inadequately mapped, state which, 
hoped, will soon remedied the air survey present progress. 


THE MOUNTAINS THE BUSH AND THE SEA. 
Christchurch, N.Z.: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1950. inches; introduction, 
notes and 196 plates, 22s 


Mountains, the Bush, and the Sea’ delightful record New Zealand’s 
untamed mountains, threatening avalanches, and rock-strewn valleys. John 
Pascoe’s skill photographer allows see the fine texture ice and 
mountain; outstanding this respect are the two plates and 
All who have tramped the trails this Southern Paradise will feel 
nostalgic they turn its pages. the author fails his declared aim, 
relate mountain, forest, and coastline the lives people,” not through 
any inability photographer but because those European descent have not 
yet been assimilated into the landscape the they are like erratics 
from another land. The glaciologist, the geographer and the sociologist will 
find much interest them this new pictorial record country still the 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. London: English Univer- 
sities Press, 1949. inches; pages; diagrams. 
The Cambridge geographers who have set out produce Teach Yourself 
Geography series have undertaken very difficult task and Mr. Thatcher, very 
conscious the fact, confesses the second sentence his Preface that when 
asked write this volume greatly hesitated. Once committed, decided 
approximate closely possible the method uses his oral teaching 
Cambridge. the evidence this book provocative and stimulating 
one place, look vain for systematic presentation facts this book,”’ 
and again, reply the comment colleague that she was not always able 
follow his line argument, answer that many places there 
argument but only series obiter dicta, hints thrown out the And 
the pupil patient and prepared play game.” the same 
end conversational, almost colloquial, style writing employed. That 
ought make for pleasant and easy reading but somehow does not, except 
when the author, fortunately frequently, forgets about talking from his arm- 
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chair and slips into more conventional exposition. Elsewhere punctuation 
has been very largely discarded, any rate for every category below the full 
stop. 

however about the author’s concept the nature and methodological 
place economic geography, and consequently about the material selects 
and what does with it, that most doubt will felt geographers. Economic 
geography, are told the Introduction, where regional and anthro- 
pological geography leave off,” and “It quite impossible begin our 
study without good regional background.” But the economic geographer 
both economist and geographer,” and looks the author 
conceives his job that putting economic top-dressing upon reader 
whose basic geographical training has already been completed. Certainly, 
apart from short and elementary treatment Mediterranean and Equatorial 
Forest regions the Introduction, ignores regional and every other sort 
geography devote his space consideration economic activities and 
economic theories. one will deny that these topics are relevant some 
degree other economic geography, but the treatment them here reminds 
one the attitudes and methods the economist rather than the geographer. 
This impression strengthened consideration the quite considerable 
number books recommended the text and listed the 
few indeed are written geographers. Nowhere there any reference the 
necessity for mapping the data economic geography the only possible 
means seeing the facts of, say, production against its physical setting. Mr. 
Thatcher seems indeed thinking almost exclusively terms function 
and process, and not terms area and areal characteristics. that valid 
criticism this book geography, nevertheless long way from being 
condemnation the book. Mr. Thatcher has much say that interest 
and value, and the better student has even more suggest. Wise, witty 
and occasionally very pungent comment thousand and one topics 
sprinkled liberally through the text. The regular undergraduate student should 
not miss reading relevant and valuable ancillary material, but difficult 
see how the untrained reader can get from adequate idea the nature, 
aims and methods economic geography, how will contribute 
understanding the essential unity Geography subject, harmony 
with the other volumes the series. 


THE ESTATE MAN. London: Faber, 1951. 
inches; 156 pages. 15s 

POPULATION TRENDS AND BIOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES. Berrram. (Eugenics Society Occasional Papers 
Eugenics. No. 5.) London: Cassel, 1949. 8': inches; pages. 


few years ago those who ventured draw public attention the profligate 
waste natural resources, and predicted world shortage food, were re- 
garded Jeremiahs crying the wilderness. Now the position has changed 
the extent that, slowly but surely, coming realized that the greatest 
all problems facing the world the increasing pressure population 
world resources. the years before his tragically early death December 
1948, Michael Roberts had been pondering deeply the many aspects the 
problem and had planned book wide scope. had completed three 
chapters, left another four almost final shape and had prepared notes for two 
more and for introduction. 

This material his widow, Janet Adam Smith, has prepared for the press and 
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the resulting book, despite the note form the latter part, surprisingly 
complete. Its great value lies the detached viewpoint the poet and social 
thinker. summarizes clearly enough the material 
increasing the rate 20,000,000 year (net) and steadily outgrowing any 
increase world food supplies—but sees also the implications other 
factors. Nature’s law the survival the fittest; modern science applied 
man secures the survival the unfit, and economic conditions encourage the 
unfit reproduce their kind when the intelligenzia can longer afford 
have children. thus world deterioration what calls the 
There much food for thought too the chapter man, 
the nervous with its reflections the material and mental strain 
maintaining the welfare State. 

Dr. Bertram’s pamphlet states the world position briefly and ably, and leads 
the conclusion that the duty the Western world preach and teach 
birth control. neo-Malthusian the sense recognizing that the 
difficult position which find ourselves was foretold Malthus 1798. 
falls into the common error pointing south-east Asia the area most 
needing missionary effort; fact Malthusian principles there operate and the 
population increase below the world average. Latin America that 
phenomenal increases population (exceeding per cent. per annum against 
world average less than per cent.) are taking place. Even the United 
States would seem have net rate increase greater than that India 
China. When will our British politicians, economists and town planners realize 


SOL. Prat. Paris: Librarie Gallimard, 1949. 
293 pages; maps and illustrations. 670 


‘This can best described impassioned study the soil. written 
emotional and dramatic style, which may normal popular scientific 
works French but which foreign serious works English, and this 
makes the book little difficult judge dispassionately. rather short 
technical section soils which embodies modern ideas soil science. 
remainder chiefly concerned with the conquest the soil man and the 
stages this conquest, the character and work the peasant (perhaps 
would fairer translation), the relation between different climatic and soil 
zones and human activity, and the search for equilibrium between man and 
the soil. book thus covers enormous field from prehistoric times until 
the present day, but perhaps for this reason the treatment appears superficial 
rather than profound. 

The author preoccupied with man’s conquest the soil that says 
little about the damage done during that conquest. Soil erosion, that world- 
wide threat our food supplies, receives only few pages. few pages too 
all the space that given the most important methods have for increasing 
food production keep pace with the world’s growing population; namely 
irrigation and manuring. 

There plea that more respect should given agriculture and soil 
science French men learning, and plea for more agricultural educa- 
tion and research France, emphasized comparison with other western 
European countries including Britain, and with the U.S.A. 


The substance this pamphlet was contained paper read the Society 
March 1946 and subsequently published the Journal (107 (1946) 191-210). 
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November 28, 1947, the author and thirteen companions set out 
landing ship from Fremantle and, after long and violent passage and 
hazardous landing, set their camp the Antarctic wastes desolate 
island, separated from Australia 2,500 miles the wildest seas the 
world. they were isolated for fifteen months, swept from time 
time the blizzards and hurricanes that roared from the empty wastes 
water which completely circled the globe either hand. ‘Their only 
contact with the outside world was radio. The object this expedition 
was establish weather station, study cosmic rays, and make tidal 
records, magnetic observations and glaciological and geological surveys. 


Arthur Scholes, who was born Cheshire and has recently lectured 
the expedition enthralled audiences and down this country, 
presents with vivid picture this part the world, and tells intimate 
story how small and isolated group men made their lives there 
tolerable. many illustrations are from the official photographer, 
Alan Campbell-Drury, companion Heard Island. 


Without entering too deeply into the scientific side the work, and 
with keen sense the adventure and the comradeship all, Mr. Scholes 
has produced most readable Sphere. 


most readable account what they did and what they endured, 
the aspect that barren rock with the great mountain rising out it, 
the bird and animal life, and what known its history far.” 


Scholes reveals fine turn descriptive power and modest under- 
statement all readers travel, modern adventure, and scientific 
exploration, this book will welcome prize, which they will return 
and again with Daily Mail. 


273 pages 


Atlas Cove Camp 
the depth 
winter 
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British Columbia 


FRED. GOODCHILD 


The author tells the story the 
Pacific Coast province Canada from 
the earliest days fur trading the 
present, with special emphasis the 
new industrial prominence. Everything 
Columbia 
described, from the geography and 
history social welfare and recreation. 
Industries, new and old, ports and 
shipping, government and public works, 
legends and the characteristics the 
people are all included. The most 
important statistics are grouped the 
end for easy reference. 


The author the correspondent 
West Canada for The Times 
Canadian and American newspapers and periodicals. widely- 
read student British Columbian history and member the British 
Columbia Historical Association. thus fully qualified write this 
lively book authoritative and most readable style. 


History Mountaineering the 
CLAIRE ELAINE ENGEL 


ARNOLD LUNN: history mountaineering from the earliest days 
modern times was badly needed, and this one both readable and 
scholarly the most readable and the most comprehensive history 
Alpine exploration our any other language. The illustrations are 
The Observer. 


LORD SCHUSTER: Mile. Engel never dull and never sensational 
for sensation’s sake. But the book has stirring 
The Sunday Times. 


LORD CHORLEY: Every British mountaineer will glad add 
his library. author well-known and highly competent French 
Alpinest. Her book written English and excellent English too. She 
has considerable descriptive powers, writes prose, and rejoices 
dry humour which the best tradition mountaineering literature. 
unusual and valuable feature the book the linking the technical 
developments with the history mountain exploration.” 

The Manchester Guardian. 


Tragedy CHARLES Gos 


are related, starkly and sombrely but with poignant sensibility 
and affecting beauty, the many tragic incidents which have darkened the 
pages Alpine adventure His book has been admirably translated 
Mr. Malcolm Barnes, and splendidly Century. 


Once again the real stuff about mountains beats fiction some 
these true tales have all the elements gripping Star. 


Wasa -Wasa HARRY MACFIE 


man could read this tale tough and hazardous adventure the wilds 
Canada but carried far, far back the lands his boyhood dreams. 


All who are interested far-off places, and the doings men full 
stature, will greatly enjoy this 

breathes old log cabins, vengeful Indians drinking firewater and 
talking about the wicked white Evening News. 

Excitement and adventure aplenty and all Graphic. 
quickly you may your bookseller and buy it. You cannot 
but thankful for the suggestion, for unless your blood damned 


eternal coldness, this book will stir you, thrill you, and move you deep 
Tatler. 


The Kon-Tiki Expedition 
THOR HEYERDAHL 


This account the amazing expedition across the Pacific balsa-wood 
raft has caught the imagination the world, and needs introduction. 
All up-to- the-minute readers have already revelled but you have 
least one friend relative who has missed it. Why not give him her 
gift that will fully ated? There always and (9/6) the 
artist-navigator’s impressions the journey for those who have read The 
Expedition. 


All these books are and can 


obtained through your bookseller 


Published GEORGE ALLEN UNWIN LTD 
Museum Street, London, 
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GENERAL 


LIBER PEREGRINATIONIS JACOPO VERONA. Edited 
VILLARD. Nuovo Ramusio, vol. 1). Rome: Libraria dello 
Stato, 1950. inches; pages. Lire 4000 

THE PILGRIMAGE ARNOLD VON HARFF. Translated and edited 
(Hakluyt Soc., 2nd. ser., vol. 94). London: Bernard 
Quaritch (for the Hakluyt Society), 1946. inches; xxxv +325 pages; 
illustrations. 45s 

With the first volume noted above inaugurated new series travel accounts, 

named commemorate the famous Italian editor, Giovanni Battista Ramusio, 

who made important contribution the sixteenth century the history 
exploration and travel his ‘Navigationi viaggi.’ proposed publish 
the records the most notable Italian travellers the Orient, though the 
works other nationalities are not automatically excluded. Its scope 
thus somewhat more restricted than its counterparts such the Hakluyt 

Society the Linschoten Vereeniging. The work has been undertaken the 

Istituto Italiano per Medio Estremo Oriente, under the editorship 

Giuseppe Tucci. the standard this first volume maintained, the series 

will valuable contribution history and geography. 

The pilgrimage Jacopo Verona the Holy Land the fourteenth 
century not altogether unknown scholars, but has earlier been treated 
publications with very limited circulation. This may taken the 
definitive edition, founded the collation the existing, somewhat scattered 
sources, and provided with introduction and notes Professor Ugo 
Monneret Villard. The earliest surviving copy Latin MS. the Phillipps 
Collection, made about ninety years after the journey. 

Little known the author except that was Augustinian friar, prob- 
ably born about 1290. Apart from his narrative, there are documents 
which definitely refer him. Leaving Venice 1335, the vessel which 
sailed called Otranto, Candia, Cyprus, and Jaffa, where landed. From 
Jerusalem made number the conventional excursions, the Dead Sea, 
Bethlehem, the St. Catherine Monastery Mount Sinai, Galilee 
leaving for home from Beirut. 

the editor points out, Jacopo was not learned man, his knowledge 
history and geography being very superficial, and was naturally dependent 
upon what his guides, often Hebrews, told him. also used material from 
his predecessors, particularly Burchardt Mount Sion. His details are some- 
times confused, possibly because was writing from memory. Nevertheless, 
his narrative has points merit. Occasionally notes down, among his 
descriptions Biblical sites, some observation contemporary incidents 
the natural scene. prides himself upon the results his disputations with 
the Jews Otranto, and has something his own say Cyprus and its 
people. the journey from Gaza St. Catherine’s monastery, notes the 
occurrence sandy and stoney desert, and the formation sand dunes the 
wind the “‘mare There are also two passages which the editor 
especially commends, one list the most important fortresses held the 
Sultan Egypt Syria, Palestine and Egypt, and the other account the 
administrative geography the Mameluk State, which was probably based 
information collected Jacopo himself. Another interesting point that 
may well that the original manuscript was accompanied rough sketch- 
maps, e.g. the area between Gaza, Sinai, and Cairo. 
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The editor deals effectively with the problem identification places, and, 
without overloading the text, has supplied sufficient notes for the reader, and 
adequate bibliographical references for those who may wish carry their 
studies farther. The book finely produced, but would have been improved 
map. 

This perhaps appropriate occasion draw attention, somewhat be- 
latedly, recent publication the Hakluyt Society which deals with later 
pilgrim, Arnold von Harff. His travels have been carefully edited and annotated 
Mr. Letts, whose notes and bibliography will great value stu- 
dents. Travelling about century and half after Jacopo, von Harff sailed 
from Venice Alexandria and, after visiting Cairo, made the journey 
St. Catherine’s Monastery. Like Jacopo ascended the Saint’s grave 
the top Mount Sinai (Jebel Katherin) and was equally impressed with the 
view. mentions Helim, stage the wanderings the Children Israel; 
this also referred Professor Monneret who suggests that was identical 
with Tor, but seems clear from von Harff that they were distinct. Von 
also claims have visited Mecca, Aden, islands the Indian Ocean including 
Ceylon and Madagascar, and even the the Moon.” Much 
this clearly taken from Marco Polo and other writers but Mr. Letts believes 
that may have reached Socotra. Returning Cairo, von Harff set out for the 
Holy Land, visiting Jerusalem and Damascus before returning overland 
way Asia Minor, Constantinople and the Balkans. His book was written 
assist pilgrims; gives itineraries with stages and distances, alphabets and 
vocabularies several languages (he was the first record the Albanian 
alphabet) and particularly indulgences. was intensely interested all 
about him, particularly military affairs and natural history, and his record has 
many passages historical value. 


SOME RECENT TRAVEL BOOKS 


OUT THIS WORLD. Macdonald, 18s 
ROME ALIVE. KININMONTH. Lehman, 18s 

CANNOT REST FROM TRAVEL. Price. Heinemann, 
ANTARCTIC ISLE. Collins, 25s 

MAGIC YUCATAN. Hutchinson, 12s 


the author ‘Out this world’ points out, few Americans have made the 
trip Lhasa. This the story the seventh and eighth U.S. citizens so. 
Written the idiom young America, should appeal especially armchair 
adventurers all ages, but whether the more discriminating reader also will 
find enlightening the potted accounts previous travellers and the geo- 
graphy and history Tibet doubtful. The monochrome illustrations are 
good any that have appeared, but the colour plates are generally lurid 
make one wish that the publishers had cut the colour, and the price. The 
description the journey moreover dispersed through the book that the 
absence any map makes exceedingly difficult follow. pity too that 
the author could not have added footnote record Kingdon Ward’s survival 
the Assam earthquake 1950. Mount Everest credited with altitude 
29,200 feet, the extra 198 being attributed crustal movement! One the 
more mystifying passages found page 138: night put our 
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portable radio equipment work and made the first broadcast history from 
Lhasa. This rushed out India courier, and our radio colleagues 
New York.” 

Travel books now have far wider reading public than ever before, due 
doubt the difficulties travel itself, and all should find something interest 
the books Rome and Venice. Mr. Kininmorth paints lively picture 
Rome seen from many vantage points (including that the sensitive yet very 
human foreigner), Rome pulsating with vitality even hors saison. and 
around the monuments Caesars ancient and modern all manner Romans 
breathe life into his account, the enchancement the author’s descriptions 
the landscape. Mr. Patmore’s travels and the cities north-east 
Italy are perhaps more polished and conventional, even little staid. Art and 
architecture are discussed detail, are the places which should every 
itinerary. This book should popular among those who like their guide books 
written authoritative but not austere manner. added merit 
both books the evocative nature the photographs. 

Mr. Price traveller with acknowledged ability journalist, and has 
visited many countries; the strange things has seen, and many cases 
written about more fully elsewhere, form rather episodic autobiography. 
Although not work enduring qualities, his account calamity, mystery and 
exciting adventures many lesser-known parts the world has both wit and 
wisdom. 

‘Antarctic isle’ absorbing account four-man expedition small 
motor yacht, principally study the breeding habits the albatross and pen- 
guins. The book opens with general account South Georgia and its history, 
which the magnificant story Shackleton’s boat journey retold. Other 
chapters deal with bird life and the factors which govern it, with the expedition 
itself and with whales and whaling. The author has hesitated between arranging 
his material chronologically topics and the result somewhat disconcert- 
ing mixture. The book well illustrated maps and diagrams and over 
hundred and thirty photographs, though these are not well placed the text. 

collection tales adventure Canada and Alaska the 
turn the century. The frozen winters, relations with Indians and 
travel canoe and dog sledge, hunting and fishing are among the facets 
way life, now vanishing the face civilization, that vividly portrayed. 

‘Magic Yucatan’ straightforward travel book. Lilo Linke describes the 
life Merida, the capital, with gaiety; and the squalor, well the happier 
aspects, life jungle village without squeamishness. Hennequén planta- 
tions, village schools and each receive good deal attention. 
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THE SOCIETY’S NEWS 


APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS FOR EXPLORATION AND RE- 
SEARCH, 1952 


Applications should reach the Director not later than March 1952. Candi- 
dates should state (a) their scheme research scientific programme names, 
numbers and qualifications members (c) length time the field (d) total 
estimated cost (e) names other institutions which they have applied for 
help (f) the amount the grant, and any other assistance, that they request. 
All applications should accompanied two letters from qualified institu- 
tions individuals supporting the proposed expedition research. Leaders 
expeditions and applicants for grants will expected attend interviewing 
board. All applications must typed. 


GRANTS AID EXPEDITIONS, 1951 


addition the grants approved the Council and published the 
June issue the the following grants expeditions were subsequently 
made from the Geographical Magazine Fund: Oxford University Ex- 
ploration Club (East Africa) Commander Simpson (Greenland) 
Mr. Peter Scott (Iceland) £30. 


THE NORWEGIAN-BRITISH-SWEDISH EXPEDITION QUEEN 
MAUD LAND 

readers will have the articles that have appeared The Times, the 
expedition’s ship Norsel sailed once again for the Antarctic the end October. 
This her last journey and she will collect the expedition and return Europe 
March 1952, disembarking the party Las Palmas where they will tranship 
for London and, after few days’ stay, will continue their journey Oslo and 
Stockholm. 

This year, Norsel, with Captain Guttorm Jakobsen once more command, 
will carry unit the Swedish Air Force, led Captain Von Essen, well 
two British naval observers, Lieutenant Higgins, who has had previous 
Polar experience Greenland, and Lieutenant Blair, R.N., observer the 
Fleet Air Arm. Apart from the programme air survey carried out 
the Swedish Air Force, the main work will the packing the base camp 
Maudheim which has been the expedition’s home for two years, and the 
sorting out and shipping the large amount scientific equipment 
brought back for the use other expeditions. 

After three months’ well-deserved leave, the British members the expedi- 
tion will turn the formidable task publication, especially the geological 
and, lesser extent, the glaciological material. The work publication 
whole will directed small international but publication itself 
will carried out Norway the Norwegian Polar Institute and the cost 
will borne the Norwegian Government. The Society will continue 
the main base the expedition this country after its return. 


NEW WALL MAPS THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM 


series maps, illustrating the main British contribution exploration 
during the past one hundred and twenty years, has been placed the walls 
the Museum. the suggestion Sir Harry Lindsay when President, the maps 
are designed show bold colours against subdued background the routes 
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representative British explorers who have received support recognition 
from the Society. The five areas represented, approximately the same scale, 
are Africa, Central and South-west Asia, Australia, the Arctic, and the Antarctic. 
The maps were drawn Mr. Jordan, formerly one the Society’s 
draughtsmen, and form useful commentary the collection personal relics 
explorers exhibited the neighbouring cases. 


THE RECORD 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS ISSUE THE JOURNAL 

Professor Darby, Professor Geography University College, 
London, has already published number papers the historical geography 
the British Isles and, particular, studies the Fenland and Domesday 
England. Dr. Fuchs, now Principal Scientific Officer the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies Survey’s scientific bureau the Colonial Office, was the 
leader the Survey charge the base Stonington Island from 1948 
1950. Mr. Murray was Director the Topographical Survey Egypt 
from 1932 1947 and now its Technical Adviser. Mr. Peter Scott 
lecturer geography the University Cape Town who first interested 
himself the economy Swaziland when, R.A.F. pilot during the war, 
spent many hours studying its surface from the air. Mr. Philby 
already very well known Fellows, great Arabian explorer and regular 
contributor the Professor Cotton contributed paper the 


geomorphology New Zealand our last issue. received the Society’s 
Victoria medal June this year. 


LECTURES THE GEOGRAPHY ICELAND 


Professor Sigurdur Thorarinsson the Natural History Museum 
Reykjavik, who visiting this country the spring, will deliver two lectures 
the physical and human geography Iceland Bedford College, London, 
February and 26; these lectures will open the public. will 
also lecture Cambridge and Nottingham. 


THE BRITISH NORTH GREENLAND EXPEDITION 

new Arctic expedition being organized under the Patronage H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth explore the mountains and ice cap Queen Louise Land 
north-east Greenland. The first contribution £1000 towards the expenses 
has been made Mr. Winston Churchill out the Prize, recently 
made him Denmark for furthering Anglo-Danish scientific interests. The 
expedition has been organized cooperation with the Admiralty, this Society, 
the Scott Polar Research Institute, Royal Society, the Air Ministry and the 
War Office. Mr. Churchill (an Honorary Fellow the Society) has consented 
Vice-Patron, and the leader the expedition Commander 
Simpson, R.N. 

With the assistance the Danish authorities and the R.A.F., Commander 
Simpson and small advance party were able make reconnaissance the 
approaches and the base site this year. The expedition will sail July 1952 
and will joined the Greenland coast long-range flying-boat which will 
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convey the party and its equipment its base newly discovered lake 
Queen Louise Land. may comprise about twenty scientists, technicians and 
Naval officers and will remain Greenland for one two years. scientific 
work will include topographical and geological survey, glaciological research 
and meteorology. meteorological station will probably maintained the 
ice cap, about 200 miles the west the base. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE EXETER 

The Reardon-Smith Chair Geography was founded 1922 and was held 
with distinction Professor Stanley Lewis, M.sc., until his untimely death 
1947. present the department has forty-five Honours students Arts and 
Science, thirty taking Special Geography (Economics) and about thirty 
taking General degrees, etc. They are mainly from the Home Counties and the 
southern counties England men and women are rouzhly equal numbers 
and all take the External examinations the University London with the 
same syllabus, examiners and standards the Internal examinations. 
Exeter five special options are offered: History Geographical Thought, 
Geomorphology, Economic Geography, Historical Geography, and Political 
Geography. All women students and the majority men students live Halls 
Residence for which the College widely known. 

Pending the construction new building the present accommodation not 
inadequate, consisting two lecture rooms, laboratory, library and reading 
room and staff rooms. The six full-time members the teaching staff are all 
engaged research; Atlantic exploration, the historical geography the 
paper-making industry, power farming the U.S.A., the denudation chrono- 
logy Devon rivers, Devon, and the economy Dartmoor. 
Lady Fox part-time lecturer Prehistoric Britain. Three Ph.D. research 
students are studying the ports and agricultural geography Devon and 
Cornwall. 

Professor Davies visited Genoa March lecture Columbian cosmo- 
graphy and received the Columbus Medal the Columbus Institute which 
was presented those who contributed papers the congress. Mrs. 
Patterson and her husband spent month eastern Austria and Yugoslavia, 
continuing their first-hand studies political geography. Field studies 
Dorset, Devon and Cornwall are feature Departmental studies while 
alternate years field study tour Auvergne undertaken. summer 
Professor Davies and Mr. Kidson (geomorphologist) led the study tour with 
twenty-eight students and members staff from Leeds University. The 
return route took Lyons, the corridor and Paris, and all concerned had 
most enjoyable and profitable time. The University authorities Exeter 
subsidize these field studies that expense falls the students. 

The students’ Geographical Society flourishes association with the 
Exeter branch the G.A. recent sessions lectures have been given 
Fleure, Stamp, East, Darby, Bowen, Miller, Manley, Buchanan, Spate, Axel- 
Sémm and many others. look forward more visitors from home and 


KING’S COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY DURHAM), NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

The recently completed academic year was one which the numerical 
strength the students reading Geography was maintained. The ex-service 
component was inevitably reduced and the age and experience the majority 
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incoming students approached that the pre-war years; comparatively few 
the men had aiready completed their period National Service. However, 
some the special stimulus given the ex-servicemen remained and this has 
been seen, take one instance, the continuing and increasing activities 
the University Exploration Society. Facilities for the Society are provided 
the Department Geography and combination enthusiasm the part 
members, grants and advice from the University and the Royal Geographical 
Society, and considerable local assistance has made possible organize 
fourth expedition Iceland during the summer 1951 and plan expeditions 
Morocco and Upper Egypt succeeding years. One the original members 
the Society, Lister, now doing research Cambridge and spent some 
weeks last summer Lapland with Professor Ahlmann. 

Overseas visitors during the year included Professor Gibert Lyons and 
Professors Sélch and Bobek from Vienna. was with very great regret and 
deep sense personal loss that members the Department learnt Professor 
death September. and Professor Bobek each spent fortnight 
Newcastle and gave helpful and valuable lectures their own work. During 
the coming academic year similar visits Professor Jean Gottmann (Paris) and 
Professor Pfeiffer (Heidelberg) are awaited with pleasurable anticipation. The 
annual lecture the Tyneside Geographical Society was delivered March 
Professor Debenham. Mr. Herbert Shaw (surely one the oldest Fellows 
the Royal Geographical Society) presided with his well-known skill and 
charm. 

Research occupied great deal attention during the year. Mr. Conzen has 
been busy with studies urban geography, Mr. House with regional population 
problems and the special conditions the North Tyne area, and Mr. Mather 
writing the results his research into the migration labour North 
Africa. Mr. Anson has given especial help with problems representing carto- 
graphically some the results three-year investigation West Durham. 
This piece research was undertaken with the Northern Industrial Group, 
whose Executive Committee Professor Daysh Chairman. The work was 
financed the Nuffield Foundation and carried out team researchers 
under the supervision Professor Daysh. new edition the pre-war 
Survey Industrial Fayilities Cumberland was also published during the 
year. physical Land Classification the north-east coast, published the 
North East Development Association 1950, was contributed both past 
and present members the Department Geography King’s College. 

Research students the Department were engaged particularly upon investi-. 
gations economic and historical geography, climatology and cartography. 
The presence overseas research students has been continuing feature and 
1951-52 Germany, Egypt and Iraq will represented. 

Professor Daysh accepted invitation spend the first three months 
1951 Visiting Professor Fouad the First University Cairo. Through the 
great generosity and kindness his hosts and with the cooperation the 
British Council, was able travel pretty extensively Egypt and also 
take part discussions location industry problems. Professor Daysh 
hopes accept invitation Austria the spring 1952. Meanwhile there 
has been work for the Commission Industrial Ports the International 


THE 1951 CENSUS 
Within commendably short time after the taking the census the night 
8/9 April 1951 Preliminary Report the Registrar General for England 
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and Wales has been published, summarizing the provisional figures, numbers 
and sex only, for the boroughs and county districts. This the first census for 
twenty years and the first time for forty years that census has been held 
the same day for the whole the British Isles. The full details will usual 
published county volumes, followed national and general volumes, which 
will take several years complete. But new feature the use per cent. 
sample which will enable the broad groupings the various categories the 
later detailed reports published within year the census date. 

The provisional results, all which are for and not 
dential” population, give total for England and Wales 43,744,924 persons 
and show that the population the British Isles has more than doubled the 
last century, and for the first time exceeds millions. Great Britain’s popula- 
tion has much more than doubled millions) while that the whole 
Ireland has greatly declined; but noteworthy that the new census shows 
that the decline which has characterized the area the Irish Republic for 
century has been arrested and that Northern Ireland there has recently been 
marked increase following only slight fluctuations over most the last 
century. 

new feature the publication separate figures for five provincial con- 
urbations (in addition the metropolitan area) most which show common 
trend decline the inner, older, centres and growth the peripheral areas. 
This especially true around London, some whose outer areas have doubled 
and even trebled their populations. The case the West Midlands 
there has not merely been considerable total gain, but has been shared 
almost the whole area. 

The report gives material for much detailed analysis, and first inspection 
reveals much general well particular interest. The areas 
greatest increase population are, general, the Midlands, south and south- 
east England (especially the outer suburban rings the large towns), the 
Birmingham conurbation, the south-west Lancashire coastal area, and the 
south coast. The areas having the greatest rate loss are the heart upland 
Wales, part the Pennines, the upper parts the South Wales mining valleys, 
the area around Tyneside, the northern part the main Lancashire industrial 
area, especially the weaving towns, and the county London, which has lost 
over million since 1931. 

Several significant trends changes population are discernable. The old 
cores former rural depopulation the remote highland areas have continued 
lose, but there are few significant areas.of new decline population. 
many rural districts which there was widespread decline before the war, 
there hassince been increase. large obviously overflowing 
population from adjacent towns, but close study required before generali- 
zations are made. The older industrial areas the coalfields have been rela- 
tively static actually losing population, partly, appears, adjacent areas— 
e.g. Lancashire Cheshire. 

belt country from the south coast the Midlands which (as the 
recently published 1/625,000 maps population changes have shown) there 
was general increase population since least 1921, has maintained its 
tendency gain. Its twin centres, with the highest rates increase, are the 
West Midland and London conurbations but the belt has markedly extended 
Cornwall, East Anglia and Lincolnshire, and the Welsh border. 

interesting fact that for the first time record (since 1871) the country 
has, balance, gained more immigration than has lost emigration. 
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THE MEETING THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1951 


The meeting the British Association for the Advancement Science, held 
Edinburgh from August August 15, was more than usually notable 
reason the presidency H.R.H. The Duke Edinburgh. graciously 
marked the occasion the centenary Section opening the business 
the section its first session with these words: 

and Gentlemen: 

“Tt great pleasure have the opportunity opening this centenary 
session Section 

includes within its scope some subjects connected with own 
profession, such subjects hydrography, navigation, survey and weather con- 
ditions, which are branches from the main stem. During the past century the 
Section has had among its Presidents and other speakers, many who were 
eminent these subjects, but that time the professional geographers, and 
especially those men and women who teach the subject our schools and Uni- 
versities, have greatly increased number, and they who set the pace, 
speak, for the diffusion geographical knowledge through all its branches. This 
perhaps the biggest achievement geography during the past hundred years. 

are many people who think that geography has not yet taken the full 
place deserves education, and there are good grounds for that: because 
know much can about the world and its peoples more man’s duty 
today than was hundred years ago. The nations the world were not then 
such close and direct contact they are now, can they will. The more 
they get know about each other the better must the long run. For, 
after all, getting know about each other geography; that seems 
plausible definition your subject. 

“Tt particular pleasure open your centenary meeting here Edinburgh 
which has always been and continues one the world’s chief centres 
the teaching and practice geography, and pleased know that the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society have decided mark the occasion and honour 
the Association electing your President, Dr. Howarth, honorary fellow- 
ship the 

The Section president, Dr. Howarth, replying and expressing the 
gratitude the Section, recalled that the Duke’s great-grandfather, Albert, 
Prince Consort, had performed the same office for the Section century before. 
Dr. Howarth then proceeded deliver enjoyable and much valued address 
scholarly survey the development historical geography Britain during 
the last hundred years, and the end the meeting Mr. Freeman also looked 
backwards reporting the material collected the Research Committee 
the revival British geography the nineteenth century. 

Scottish topics naturally bulked fairly largely the sectional programme. 
Professor Lebon described the role the township the rural settle- 
ment Scotland, and Dr. Houston (in paper read Mr. Gilbert) 
discussed the Scottish burgh. Dr. Walton gave fascinating account 
famines Scotland that was suddenly lifted higher plane significance 
Sir John Russell who pointed out the value such studies the understanding 
famines India today. Mr. O’Dell drew attention the importance 
Roy’s map source information the geography Scotland the mid- 
eighteenth century. Present-day Scottish geography was taken Mr. 
White study the transport geography Edinburgh, and whole morning 
was devoted joint discussion with Sections and natural 
resources Scotland today.” 
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Among the other papers read the Section, two Dr. Henderson 
and Dr. Pelham formed complementary pair dealing with the informa- 
tion available the manuscript crop returns 1801 now the Record Office; 
Dr. Deacon described recent progress oceanography, and Mr. 
Giffard discussed what felt the deficient status geography the eyes 
men affairs. response received some assurance that the professional 
services geographers are more widely sought and utilized than was possibly 
aware of. 

The remaining papers dealt with overseas topics, the climate Nigeria Dr. 
Miller, the role the sea West African development Dr. Harrison 
Church, Libyan problems Mr. McK. Frood, the population problems 
Israel Mr. Smith, interpretation some features the morphology 
certain cities southern Asia Mr. Kirk and land and population 
problems Fiji Miss Campbell. evident that these themes 
there considerable pre-occupation the authors with the need examine 
closely the geographical basis current problems land, population and 
development. This was even more evident the whole-day discussion the 
subject under-developed which took place separate 
building concurrently with the normal section programme. After opening 
statements Professor Dudley Stamp and officer the Directorate 
Colonial Survey, there were contributions from experts geology, pedology, 
fisheries and economic botany, well from administrators and geographers 
who had conducted pilot surveys. The programme was well supported and the 
Section had reason grateful the chairmen (Mr. Bartholomew and 
Dr. Watson) who conducted two very full sessions. 

always, field excursions played important part the Section pro- 
gramme, and for their excellence the Section had Professor Ogilvie, his 
colleagues the Department Geography, and Dr. Wylie Fenton the East 
Scotland College Agriculture, very greatly thank. Professor Ogilvie 
himself led two these excursions well giving introductory talk 
Edinburgh and its region; the first these excursions all who attended 
were the guests Mr. and Mrs. Bartholomew for tea the Manor House, 
Inveresk. The Department Geography made noteworthy contributions also 
the ‘Scientific survey South-eastern Scotland’ and Dr. Robertson 
congratulated the work successfully accomplished under his editor- 
ship. local arrangements were the hands Dr. Ronald Miller who 
displayed all the quiet competence the best his predecessors office. 
only one matter was there perhaps matter for regret, namely that, because the 
usual Section dinner was replaced informal supper the island 
Inchcolm, the Section had formal opportunity express the warmth its 
welcome its two overseas guests—Professor Paul Marres the University 
Montpelier, and Dr. Wreford Watson, graduate Edinburgh Honours 
School Geography and now head the Geographical Bureau the Govern- 
ment the Dominion Canada. 

Next year’s meeting held Belfast from September 10, the 
President the Section being Professor Buchanan. Offers papers 
read this meeting should sent once the Recorder, Professor 
Linton, The University, Sheffield, 


THE COMMONWEALTH SURVEY OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE, 1951 


This Conference, which last met 1947, took place the Royal Institution 
Chartered Surveyors between July and July 20, under the Presidency 
Major-General Brown, Girector-General the Ordnance 
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Survey. Representatives from many Commonwealth territories were present, 
together with those from civil and military surveying establishments this 
country and few from the the Society was represented Mr. 
George. number American and other foreign observers were present. 
Papers presented were not read full but had been circulated the delegates 
advance, and the maximum time was therefore available for their discussion. 
The topics which received most attention were perhaps air survey methods, the 
extension topographical surveys Africa, and the growing importance 
cadastral surveys territories where smaller-scale topographical maps were 
formerly sufficient. 

The implications cadastral survey involve the professional status the 
surveyor, for where title land concerned the law often requires that 
should registered practitioner. The Royal Institution Chartered Sur- 
veyors has very recently set Land Survey branch meet this need for 
professional recognition; the training and examination survey candidates 
and the securing reciprocity between similar institutions within the Common- 
wealth came for much discussion the Conference. 

Two the papers air survey dealt with the revision the Ordnance 
Survey large-scale plans and revealed divergence method and equipment, 
from the anaglyphs and stereo-plotting machines now fairly common use, 
which provoked interesting discussion. third paper was the methods 
employed the Directorate Colonial Surveys, including rapid methods for 
providing ground control which increasing use being made the aneroid 
barometer. resolution the Conference recommends that surveying aneroids 
should graduated millibars the principal scale, rather than inches 
mercury heights feet metres. The growing use the helicopter 
survey work was also described, both means transport and reconnaissance 
and for obtaining barometric heights rapidly, either the ground hover- 
ing flight. 

The readjustment the triangulation the meridian Africa was the 
subject paper Mr. Rainsford and another resolution the Con- 
urged the closing the gap which remains between the triangulations 
Uganda and the Sudan. Relating particularly the new work progress 
Africa south the Sahara, Mr. Hough the U.S. Army Map Service 
advocated series transverse Mercator projections and grids (each cover 
zone six degrees longitude) that would eventually world-wide 
application. Although was recognized that this would require the abandon- 
ment much work already done grids with narrower zones, and that 
uniform set can best meet the needs particular colonies, resolution was 
passed support the proposal. 

afternoon was devoted discussion the new Star Almanac for Land 
Surveyors which not yet well known should be. There was some 
constructive criticism minor points but the opinion was confirmed that here, 
remarkably small compass, all that the topographical surveyor needs for 
field astronomy. paper Dr. Hayden, Director the Georgetown 
University Observatory, U.S.A., dealt with the geodetic application eclipse 
observations. Though reminiscent the obsolete lunar methods for finding the 
longitude this may, with modern photo-electric recording instruments, provide 
means establishing geodetic connections between the continents. the 
rate advance the moon’s shadow through space can calculated with 
sufficient precision the time interval between two eclipse stations will determine 
their distance apart. 


See Geogr. 116 (1950) 
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very full programme excursions had been arranged and included visits 
the National Physical Laboratory, the Ordnance Survey (both South- 
ampton and Chessington) and the Directorate Colonial Surveys. Delegates 
also had the choice three full day excursions July 16; the surveying 
ship H.M.S. Scott, sea off the Isle Wight, the Royal Observatory 
Herstmonceux, the School Military Survey Newbury. There were 
also two social receptions, one His Majesty’s Government Lancaster House 
and one the President and Council the Royal Institution Chartered 
Surveyors. 

important resolution the Conference recommended the setting 
standing committee London carry its work between meetings and 
report the action taken its resolutions. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The following notes have been received from the Secretary the Geo- 
graphical Association. 

August the Association embarked new venture organizing 
highly successful International Conference Geography, held 
Sheffield. less than seventeen countries were represented amongst the 
hundred delegates and members who attended. The programme included 
ambitious series excursions from coast coast, that members were able 
study the field complete cross-section Britain from Grimsby Liver- 
pool. hoped that from this venture there will emerge formal International 
Union Associations Teachers Geography. 

The Annual Conference the Association will held from January 
the London School Economics. The presidential address will given 
Mr. Leonard Brooks and, January invitation the Council the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Association will meet for tea the Society’s House, 
followed lecture from Sir John Russell. pleasure recall the 
ways which the links between the Association and the Society have been 
strengthened recent years. 1949 enjoyed the privilege welcoming 
Sir Harry Lindsay our President, and the Society’s Honorary Secretary was 
elected the same office 1951. January 1952 Mr. Brooks will suc- 
ceeded President Professor Debenham, old friend both the Society 
and the Association. 

The Association welcomes all times the visits its headquarters those 
who are interested geography and its teaching. The annual subscription 
remains 12s and the privileges membership include the issue the 
quarterly journal Geography all members. The address the Association 
now: c/o The Park Branch Library, Duke Street, Sheffield, The Honorary 
Secretary, Dr. Alice Garnett, will glad supply information the activities 
the Association application being made, either the above address 
c/o The Department Geography, Sheffield University 


REPORT SUPPOSED REMAINS COLONEL FAWCETT 


was recently stated the press that human remains reported those 
Colonel Fawcett, the Society’s Gold Medalist who was last heard 
the Matto Grosso 1925, had been brought from Brazil England for 
identification. They have since been examined and reported the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. The report, one the authors which Dr. 
Trevor, Fellow the Society, available for reference the Society’s 
Library. established that the remains are not those Colonel Fawcett 
but those smaller man, perhaps local Indian partly Indian descent. 
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THE RANGE VARIATION THE BRITISH CLIMATE 


Professor Manley has brought our notice misprint Table his 
recently published The mean temperatures for (inland) 
stage should and 19: the figure has been printed upside down 
the 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ISRAEL: ACKNOWLEDGE- 
MENT AND CORRECTION 
The two plates communal settlements Israel which face page 322 the 
last issue the are from air photographs Mr. Kluger and were 
obtained through the good offices the Zionist Information Office London. 
the folding map which faces page 326, the name Irbid has been misspelt 
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Brigadier Evan Maclean Jack, who died August 1951, was born 
Edinburgh 1873. was commissioned the Royal Engineers 1893 and, 
after completing the course the School Military Engineering Chatham, 
served Gibraltar and St. Helena. his return England 1903 joined 
the staff the Ordnance Survey and was promoted Captain the following year. 
1907 was appointed Assistant Commissioner the Uganda-Congo 
Boundary Commission, and 1911 Chief Commissioner the Anglo-Belgian- 
German Boundary Commission Central Africa. had been Fellow 
the Society since 1908 and received the Gill Memorial 1916 for his 
tinguished these Commissions, during which section the arc 
the Meridian had been measured. 

Jack joined the Geographical Section the General Staff 1913 and next 
year went France with the original British Expeditionary Force, Officer 
charge G.H.Q. Under his direction this post the Mapping and 
Survey services the Army underwent expansion, including the 
development sound ranging and survey. For his services the 
Western front received the c.M.G. and the and the Society awarded 
him the Founder’s Medal 1919; 1920 became head the Geographical 
Section the General Staff. the retirement Sir Charles Close, 1922, 
succeeded him Director General the Ordnance Survey, being pro- 
moted Brigadier 1924 and made 1928. had been elected the 
Council the Society 1920 and served Honorary Secretary from 1921 
1931, and Vice-President from 1931 1935. 

Brigadier Jack, who was unmarried, retired from the Service 1930 and 
devoted himself variety charitable and other voluntary public services; 
was appointed Deputy Lieutenant for Hampshire 1939. During the 
Second World War raised, and for time commanded, battalion the 
Hampshire Home Guard. 

Kindly, unassuming, and modest, built Southampton, where 
continued live after his retirement, notable reputation for selfless public 
service such few men can have equalled. 


Geogr. 117 (1951) 60. 
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LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Lincoln Ellsworth, whose death took place May 1951, was one the 
pioneers polar flying both the Arctic and the Antarctic. was born 
Chicago May His first employment was survey work for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and also acted assistant engineer gold- 
fields Alaska. the war 1914-18 was the U.S. Army Air Corps. 
1924 took part expedition Peru make geological cross-section 
the Andes. 

first became known wider public the following year, when his 
father decided finance flight which Roald Amundsen was planning make 
the North Pole. Two Dornier-Wal flying boats were used, the with 
Amundsen navigator and Riiser-Larsen pilot, and the with Dietrich- 
son pilot and Ellsworth navigator. The flying boats left Kings Bay 
Spitsbergen May 1925. About eight hours later, they neared the North 
Pole, they landed lead the pack-ice determine the astronomical 
position. But the take-off proved extremely difficult and the had 
abandoned. was only after very great efforts runway that the 
was again airborne June and return made Spitsbergen from farthest 
north latitude 87° 44’. 

Next year Ellsworth again collaborated with Amundsen, who was completing 
negotiations for the purchase Italian airship, renamed the Norge. Nobile 
was the technical expert board, Amundsen provided the polar knowledge, 
and much the financing again came from Ellsworth. this expedition, 
which was entirely successful, the airship took off from Kings Bay June 
1926, immediately following Byrd’s flight, also from Kings Bay, the North 
Pole and back Fokker plane. The Norge was over the North Pole shortly 
after midnight and, continuing towards Bering Strait, ultimately landed 
Teller Alaska. 

Ellsworth’s next expedition might have been entirely different kind, for 
1931 assisted Sir Hubert Wilkins plans for voyage from Spitsbergen 
northwards under the pack-ice the submarine Nautilus. Ellsworth himself 
did not actually take part, for that same summer was one the party the 
airship Graf Zeppelin her Arctic voyage from Friedrichshafen over Franz 
Josef Land and back Severnaya Zemlya (formerly Nicholas Land) and 
Novaya Zemlya. The voyage the Nautilus showed that the time for submarine 
exploration under the pack-ice had not yet come. From this first contact with 
Wilkins however there began long and intimate association between the two, 
for Ellsworth now turned his attention the Antarctic and was there that 
his best-known expedition took place. 

His first venture was 1933-34 the Bay Whales the Ross Sea, the 
M/V Wyatt Earp (ex-Fanefjord). Wilkins undertook the meteorological work 
and Bernt Balchen went pilot the Northrup monoplane, Polar Star. 
There was sudden break the sea-ice shortly after they reached the Bay 
Whales and the plane was severely damaged before any regular flying could 
take place. 

Next year the Wyatt Earp proceeded from New Zealand Graham Land. 
His intention was fly across the Antarctic the Ross Sea and Wilkins and 
Balchen were again his companions. The ship reached Snow Hill Island 
the east coast Graham Land December 1934, but the plans were not 
fulfilled and for the second time Ellsworth had return without having 
achieved satisfactory flight. 

The third and successful attempt, this time with Hollick-Kenyon pilot 
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the Polar Star, was made from Dundee Island the north-east coast 
Graham Land November 1935. Preliminary flights were made November 
and and the main effort began November down the east coast 
Graham Land. new range mountains, the Eternity Range, was discovered 
and beyond was second range said also sedimentary formation, 
73° latitude. Soon afterwards, Ellsworth being then about midway his 
route, wireless messages ceased and disquieting reports from Wilkins the 
Wyatt Earp indicated that the plane might difficulties. This was not 
however the case and Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon succeeded reaching the 
Ross Sea. temporary landing had been made 79° 104° 6000-foot 
plateau and next day, November 24, the flight was continued, but only for 
about half hour. The plane took off again the 27th, but for only 
minutes. From this third camp the final flight began late December and 
next day the plane landed the Ross Barrier some miles inland from the Bay 
Whales. Meanwhile R.R.S. Discovery following the report from the 
Wyatt Earp suggesting that the plane might difficulties, had been diverted 
from her oceanographical work and picked the fliers January 1936. 
Ellsworth’s spectacular flight was the most successful yet made the Antarctic; 
the three landings made bad weather were new departure polar flying and 
represented distinct advance from the flying boat experience 1925. Ellsworth 
had flown over immense extent Antarctic territory, which named 
James Ellsworth Land after his father. 

Following his great flight Ellsworth made one more Antarctic expedition 
the southern summer 1938-39; his ship was again the Wyatt Earp. 'The 
intention was explore air along the Enderby Land coast the Australian 
Antarctic Territory. landing was made some islands off Princess Elizabeth 
Land and with Lymburner pilot, flight 12,000 feet was made along 
the 79th meridian 72° further flights took place however, and his 
return Australia Ellsworth sold the Wyatt Earp the Australian Govern- 
ment, having decided regard this expedition his last Antarctic venture. 


Lieutenant Greenwood had been posted H.M. Submarine Affray about 
week before she sailed from Portsmouth April 1951 her last tragic voyage. 
Educated the Dragon School Oxford, passed into Dartmouth where 
was Chief Cadet Captain. His adventurous spirit, which early age 
took him the mountains, found the Submarine Service the work and com- 
radeship loved. 

started climbing Chamonix, where made several ascents before 
was eleven years old. After the war climbed the Alps for several seasons 
and also Scotland, Wales and the Lakes. keen the Royal Naval 
Mountaineering Club, had for the last couple years been associated with 
the preparations for Naval expedition Greenland, and was expecting 
released from the Affray join the reconnaissance party which recently returned 
from Greenland. Earlier the year was member Naval party which 
visited Norway for training ice and snow work preparation for this 
expedition. 

His thoughts and ambitions were always towards mountaineering, and par- 
ticularly arctic exploration. was well endowed with the qualities which these 
pursuits demand. the hills was ideal companion, always reliable, 
always helpful, and with remarkable cheerfulness all circumstances. has 
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been written him elsewhere that who knew Jeffrey loved him. seemed 
shed sunshine and happiness wherever 


RICHARD-MOLARD 


Richard-Molard, Professor Colonial Geography the Ecole Nationale 
France d’Outre-Mer (Colonial Staff College, Paris), was killed July 
1951 fall Mount Nimba, the boundaries Liberia, French Guinea 
and the Ivory Coast. 

Until the end 1949 was charge the Geographical Section the 
Institut Frangais Afrique Noire (IFAN) which was also Deputy Director 
under Theodore Monod. Within few years had gained high reputation 
—inside and outside France—for his articles French West Africa and 
especially French Guinea. 1949 published excellent little book 
Occidentale Frangaise,’ which contains list his articles. 

His intelligence and energy were great assets the development IFAN 
and African studies generally. British geographers extend their sympathy 
Mme. Richard-Molard and her four children. France and IFAN have lost 
fine student Africa and West Africa has lost one its ablest friends. 

SIR GEORGE CLERK 

published obituary notice Sir George Clerk the last issue the 
friend writes: 

George Clerk was twenty-six 1900. Born the tradition imperial 
service, had moved the gracious houses Edwardian England. had 
worked with Kitchener. had known the Ethiopia Menelik and became 
the friend Ataturk. the constricted circumstances post-war London 
survived into the final quarter his century pursuing useful routine varied 
fields. 

George Clerk was great Ambassador. Turkey did much rebuilt 
Anglo-Turkish friendship. After nearly twenty years the Turks remember him 
with affection for his splendid manner and his honest friendship. And old 
Embassy servants recall George walking always with his big cigar and Ismet 

seventy-six, tall and spare and erect, witty and gay, still knowledgeable 
sportsman, keen card player, and lover books, remained delight 
his friends. had zeal for life and great sense fun. Sometimes for 
moment the mischievous humour the boy would light the eyes the old man. 

His courtesy and charm were perhaps the habit his epoch. His conversa- 
tion could conjure magical nostalgia. What was his secret? had about 
him simplicity usual men who have something greatness. was 
generous and kind. And there were harder qualities. was the exemplar 
rigid discipline which had schooled himself. was just and upright 
man. had quick penetrating judgement human character. retained 
capacity for anger world where sly compliance has become fashionable. 
had pride and endurance. might have said with Tennyson’s Ulysses: 


For always roaming with hungry heart 
Much have seen and known; cities men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured them all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
COLONIAL SURVEYS 


Sir Charles Arden-Close asserts that writing book ‘Modern coloniza- 
was unaware the work the Colonial Survey Committee. Equally, 
the Eugenics Review for July 1951 (p. 106), says that err accusing 
Colonial Office neglecting, until recently, encourage the mapping the 
Colonial These objections Sir Charles are without any foundation. 

The facts may seen ‘Central organisation for geodetic and topographical 
surveys the Colonial Empire’ (Colonial Office No. 200, H.M.S.O., 1946). 
Therein may read (p. 5), quoting the Colonial Research Committee, under 
the Chairmanship Lord Hailey, its report for 1942-43: orderly 
planning the land and mineral development Colonies impossible without 
accurate topographical knowledge. many Colonies this knowledge incom- 
plete. some instances primary geodetic surveys have not been done and 
consequently the preparation accurate topographical maps impossible.”’ 
And again the same page: “It has been the normal practice hitherto for 
Colonies finance their own surveys out current revenue and this has 
resulted, almost necessity topographical surveys—where they have been 
attempted all—following instead preceding 

The position 1944 summarized page follows: 

total area for the Colonial Empire proper, just under 2,000,000 
square miles, under 500,000 square miles have been mapped topographically, 
while some this requires revision. There are thus more than 1,500,000 square 
miles mapped these figures further 300,000 square 
miles must added the South African High Commission Territories are 
included central scheme, propose they should be. addition 13,600 
miles primary triangulation chains are required (plus for the High 
Commission Territories) and 1,400,000 square miles (plus 300,000) have 
provided with secondary control. 

These figures give some idea the very large amount work done. 
reasonably short time, large organization will required capable using 
the most modern methods the best 

Full details work remaining done 1944 each territory are given 
the Appendix this report. Until the Directorate Colonial Survey was 
enabled start its herculean task 1946, there were official topographical 
maps whatsoever Nyasaland, British Somaliland, the Seychelles, the Gambia, 
the Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, Fiji, the Gilbert and Ellis Islands, the 
New Hebrides, Tonga, the Solomon Islands, Swaziland the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. Furthermore, only very small areas indeed the following had 
Nigeria, Borneo and the Falkland Islands. 

Again, whilst there are the magnificent Atlas des Colonies Frangaises (1934), 
the Atlas Général Congo (1949 onwards), the Atlas géographique historique 
Congo belge (1938), the Atlas Katanga (1929, three volumes and now 
being reissued), the Atlas Portugal Ultramarino (1948), the Atlas van Tropisch 
Nederland (1938) and the Atlante delle Colonie Italiane (1928) there British 
Commonwealth Colonial Atlas. Has our pride our Commonwealth fallen 

This book was reviewed the Journal (117 (1951) 239-40) and Sir Charles Arden- 
Close’s letter appeared our last issue (117 (1951) 371). 
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low, that neither the Office nor anyone else cares whether have 
one not? 

The fault these lamentable lacks was not that the Colonial Survey Com- 
mittee, still less that the understaffed and ill-provisioned survey departments 
the colonies. The fault was the failure the Colonial Office provide 
sufficient money perform the tasks. Geographical Adviser might have pre- 
vented this failure, pointing out the needs as, fact, such geographical 
advisers have done other Colonial Ministries. 

May add that not equate Geography with Cartography, vital though 
the latter the former. Geographical Adviser the Colonial Office 
would have many other functions, such geographical liaison with other 
powers (along the lines the Geographers American Embassies), the pro- 
vision comprehensive pictures geographical conditions Colonial Annual 
and other Reports and prospective recruits Colonial technical depart- 
ments. There are nearly two thousand unfilled vacancies these, partly 
because prospective applicants can get clear idea local conditions. And, 
showed book, geographical adviser might usefully organize com- 
parative studies and the mapping soil erosion, soil impoverishment and 
fertility, distribution diseases, population movements, crop distributions and 
the interpretation statistics map form. 


October 1951. HARRISON CHURCH 


VOLCANIC ACTIVITY KILIMANJARO 


The following extracts from letter from Mr. Milton, the Game 
Department, Tanganyika, may interest relation Spink’s two 
papers the Geographical 

Swynnerton, myself and two others reached Gilmans Point the 
and was able the Ash Pit. The guide who went with 
Spink, Kimatare, was with me. was very helpful and fact without him 
doubt could have done anything. 

only able get Peg One the others were some way away and 
lack time prevented from visiting them. According Kimatare the 
activity the fumaroles had, general, decreased since Spink was there. 
Page 228, Vol. CIII, the sketch-map shows area sulphur beds the 
eastern edge. From where was, near Peg One, could see fumes coming from 
this area and the air was tainted with the smell sulphur. 

actual peg (No. had not been covered any way and there were 
signs any fumes this fumarole. put hand the ground and there was 
only slight increase heat. There were about three four pounds sulphur 
lying the surface, greenish-yellow colour. 

was lying half-way down the sides the pit and also near Peg One.” 

understand that Mr. Milton had intended visit other areas the Ash 
Pit and make close check possible changes since Lt. Spink’s visit; 
owing delay and other unforseeen circumstances however, this unfortunately 


P.O. Narok, Kenya 
1951. 


226-9, and notes the Kibo inner crater and glaciers Kilimanjaro and 
Mount Geogr. 106 (1945) 210-16. 
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